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3 DAY  was  drawing  to  a close — a day  filled  with  the  joy  and 
happiness  of  which  oiir  very  souls  ])artook.  A day  when 
such  good-fellowship  reigned  supreme  that  we  scarcely  anti- 
cipated the  shadows  that  foretell  its  close.  We  recall  the 
morning  of  our  school  days,  the  light-liearted,  carefree 
moments  the  noontime  of  more  studious  hours  and  sober  thought;  bask- 
ing in  the  afternoon  sunshine  of  loyal  friendships,  loving  associations 
and  congenial  atmosphere.  In  tlie  fading  sunset  we  stand  at  the  thresli- 
old  of  ap])roaching  night,  wondering,  (treaming,  hoping,  gazing  into  that 
iinex])lored,  uncarved  reality — tlie  future.  No  more  shall  we  meet  in 
llie  corridors  of  old  Loyola.  Yes,  the  day  is  drawing  to  a close. 

With  conflicting  emotions  we  gaze  ui)on  our  Alma  Mater,  slowly 
becoming  enwraped  in  the  gathering  mists.  We  are  not  de])resse(t,  sad 
as  it  may  he,  to  leave  so  true  a friend.  For,  Atina  Mater,  you  have 
infused  your  ideals  into  us.  Your  very  name  means  much  to  us  now. 

Yes,  we  have  come  to  the  j)arting  of  the  ways,  each  perhajis  taking 
a different  ])ath,  all  striving  for  the  ultimate  goal  Success. 

It  is  ditiicult  to  say  just  when  our  class  had  its  beginning.  “Joe” 
Doyle,  though  he  came  from  “prep,”  diet  not  join  us  until  tliis  year. 
“Charlie”  Ciotti  joined  us  in  Freshman,  whilst  “Tom”  Kelly  can  still 
recall  the  da^^s  of  Joyful  High  Scliool.  “Tom,”  like  “Joe”  received  the 
fundamentals  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  Rev.  M.  A.  Purtell. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  class  that  was  destined  “not  to  be”  had 
passed  from  under  the  guiding  hamt  of  llie  strict,  hut  sympathetic.  Father 
Josei)h  Huefner.  So  much  did  he  love  us  lhat  our  comj)any  was  desired 
for  a short  ])eriod  each  afternoon. 

With  the  ])assing  of  another  summer  we  returned  to  the  Halls  of 
Loyola  to  be  met  by  Mr.  Francis  O'Hara,  S.J.  Resides  having  tlie  most 
perfect  system  of  “jugging’’  we  have  ever  met  he  was  the  organizer  of 
our  once  famous  class  team.  June  of  191 6 found  twenty-six  of  us 
lighting  hard,  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Geale,  to  gain  that  much 
coveted  prize-  a High  School  diploma. 

Upon  our  return  to  Freshman  many  familiar  faces  were  missing. 
Rut  our  ranks  were  strengthened  when  Charles  J.  Ciolti  joined  us.  The 
god  of  fortune  was  kind  indeed  in  sending  the  unsuriiassable  Father 
Hargadon  to  guide  our  footsteps,  and  just  when  we  were  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  our  jiosi lions  the  saddest  event  of  our  college 
career  took  place,  for  praclically  half  of  our  class,  heeding  the  call  of 
country,  marched  off  to  war. 
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When  we  returned  the  following  September  our  members  had 
decreased  to  six.  In  passing  it  is  but  fair  to  recall  those  old  classmates, 
for  surely  no  one  could  pass  by  without  mentioning  Hauf,  Herrmann, 
Rakow,  Hiskey,  Hodges,  Barrett,  Monaghan  and  our  departed  but  much 
esteemed  friend  “Bill”  Wickham.  So  the  class  of  “we  are  six”  passed 
a wonderful  year  under  the  ever  smiling  Father  Finegan.  We  don’t 
know  why  he  smiled,  whether  it  was  because  of  our  efforts  in  Cicero 
or  because  of  our  attempts  in  Demosthenes. 

As  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  Junior  we  were  startled,  indeed  half- 
afraid,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  before  us.  Our  fears  were  soon 
dispelled  and  with  complete  confidence  in  our  guide  we  saw  the  indus- 
trious Father  Ooghe  carry  us  across  the  ever-widening  vales  of  knowl- 
edge. For  two  years  he  carefully  instructed  and  counseled  us,  and 
now  at  the  pinnacle  of  our  efforts  instead  of  feeling  our  own  importance, 
we  realize  our  sheer  insignificance  in  this  world. 

We  also  appreciate  another  man.  Father  Henry  McLoughlin,  whose 
good  humor  fitted  in  precisely  with  our  mathematics  and  chemistry. 
Anyone  who  could  forget  the  throbbing  of  his  heart  when,  after  having 
been  called  for  a recitation,  he  could  not  answer,  surely  could  never 
have  been  in  Father  McLoughlin’s  class. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Love,  S.J.,  who  treated  us  to  physics  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  painstaking  efforts  to  have  us  properly 
mentally  equipped. 

Let  us  not  forget  Father  Richard  A.  Fleming,  a mention  of  whose 
name  is  sufficient  to  recall  many  pleasant  years — years  filled  with  vali- 
ant efforts  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  goodfellowship  in  the  school. 

Ungrateful  would  it  be  not  to  mention  Father  Stinson.  Always 
solicitous  for  our  welfare  he  formed  a biological  laboratory,  worthy  of 
the  name.  His  practical  talks  each  Friday  morning  have  helped  greatly 
in  forming  our  characters. 

Thus  have  we  completed  our  memorable  days  at  Loyola.  Our  story 
has  been  told  and  in  a few  more  days  we  shall  pass  from  the  walls 
that  have  so  long  sheltered  us.  Soon  we  must  face  the  world.  Oh  Alma 
Mater,  fighting  for  the  principles  you  have  infused  into  us.  May  your 
spirit  never  leave  us!  May  your  counsel  remain  with  us  forever,  so 
that  in  the  days  to  come  we  may  ever  point  to  Loyola  and  exclaim : “My 
strength,  my  ideal,  my  guide.”  May  the  day  never  come  when  our 
Alma  Mater  would  he  ashamed  to  say:  “My  Child.” 

May  our  future  days  retlect  back  the  crystallized  principles  you  gave 
us,  and  may  our  actions  be  ever  in  accord  with  that  motto  you  tried 
to  impress  on  us,  “Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam.” 

Thomas  P.  Kelly,  ’20. 
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Prefect  of  the  Senior  Sociality, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Annual, 
are  a few  of  the  honored  positions 
l^estowed  upon  our  cheerful  class- 
mate. Hailing  from  Calvert  Hall 
he  joined  us  in  Freshman  year. 
Charlie’s  delicacy  and  cjuaint 
taste  have  gained  for  him 
numerous  friends  and  admirers. 
Though  Charlie  is  not  a public 
sj)eaker,  who  will  forget  his  sing- 
ing? That  sweet,  melodious  voice 
has  caused  Caruso  to  how  his 
head  in  shame  at  his  own  vain 
attem])ts.  We  are  still  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  those  sounds 
were  signs  of  contentment  or  an- 
guish. He  can  tell  you  without 
referring  to  a chart  how  much 
“gas”  this  or  that  motor  “eats  up” 
l)er  mile.  Carburetors  and  plan- 
etary transmissions  fall  into  his 
conversation  just  as  naturally  as 
the  weather  does  to  an  ordinary 
person.  When  seated  in  a Cadillac 
doing  about  120  knots  an  hour 


he  is  as  happy  as  the  happiest  of  men.  “Charlie”  doesn’t  let  the  material 
things  alone  attract  him  for  he  is  always  looking  toward  the  beautiful, 
and  according  to  him  there  is  nothing  half  so  beautiful  as  a thesis  in 
Logic.  Hungering  for  knowledge  “Charlie”  will  sit  for  hours  at  a time 
listening  to  Father  Ooghe’s  sweet  tlowing  words  and  never  does  he  talk 
(?)  lest  he  miss  a single  syllable. 

But  withal  “Charlie”  is  a good  student  having  carried  oft’  prizes  and 
premiums  galore.  From  Freshman  to  Senior  he  has  always  managed 
to  carry  away  something.  “Charlie”  is  a great  chap,  a lovely  character 
and  a true  friend.  If  his  ability  as  a chemist  at  school  can  be  taken 
as  a criterion  he  will  surely  be  a chemist  of  fame  in  a few  years. 

Here’s  to  you,  “Charlie” ! May  all  your  dreams  come  true.  The 
chemical  profession  will  he  the  better  for  your  entering  it,  and  Loyola 
the  prouder  of  the  memories  you  leave  behind. 
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President  of  the  Atliletic  Asso- 
ciation, Editor  of  tlie  Annual, 

Secretary  of  the  Senior  Sodality, 

I'resident  of  Senior  Class.  Our 
soldier  boy  would  have  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1918,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  needed 
Ills  services.  From  Camp  Meade, 

Sergeant  “Joe”  took  up  his  bur- 
den in  France.  The  separation 
irom  school  ties  at  a time  when 
graduation  wais  so  near  at  hand 
must  have  been  a trying  ordeal 
for  him.  And  now  “Joe”  is  to 
realize  an  ambition  which  the 
World  War  temporarily  checked. 

Tliere  is  another  thing  that  dis- 
tinguishes “Joe”  from  the  rest  of 
us  and  that  is  his  ability  to  make 
I)earahle  the  dryest  classes.  As 
a f unmaker  and  general  class 
comedian  he  has  no  equal.  “A 
joke  a day”  is  “Joe’s”  motto  and 
he  surely  lives  up  to  it. 

But  aside  from  being  our  hero 
and  ofticial  comedian  Josepli  is  a 
dee])  and  brilliant  thinker.  Frankness  is  a predominant  part  of  his 
character,  for  with  the  deepest  regard  for  his  ])rofessor  he  will  not  hes- 
itate an  instant  in  pointing  out  a thesis  as  “that  conglomeration  of 
words,”  and  in  many  a syllogism  he  will  defy  anyone  to  show  that  that 
reasoning  is  correct.  Yet  his  ability  to  defend  those  very  theses  in  a 
pliiloso])hic  circle  shows  that  behind  that  verbal  utterance  of  denuncia- 
tion, Joe  must  possess  some  inner  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  and  a keen 
sense  of  argumentation. 

The  law  profession  in  a few  years  from  now  will  receive  into  its 
midst  a thinker,  geniat  and  lovable.  Some  day  we  hope  to  find  him 
a prominent  disciple  of  Blackstone;  not  only  ])rominent,  hut  the  leader 
of  the  ])rominent.  To  you,  “Joe,”  we  offer  our  heartfelt  felicitations, 
and  may  sucess  always  be  yours. 
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Sole  survivor  of  the  Senior  Higii 
School  Class  of  ’16.  Tom  is  a 
very  determined  person,  and  to 
])rove  our  point  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  out  of  a class  of 
forty  memhers  that  started  with 
liiin  in  “prep”  Tom  is  the  only  one 
remaining.  His  athletic  procliv- 
ities have  hrought  him  numerous 
friends,  and  he  is  at  present  un- 
dertaking the  stupendous  task  of 
introducing  golf  to  the  students 
of  the  college.  There  is  one  pe- 
culiar trait  in  his  character  winch 
lias  earned  for  him  the  name 
“Silent.”  Tom  never  starts  a con- 
versation, it  is  for  the  other  per- 
son to  make  himself  known;  but 
once  engaged  he  soon  expresses 
his  opinion.  For  quite  a while  he 
has  been  called  “Silent  Tom.” 

“Tom  the  Quiet,”  hut  this  is  due 
more  to  his  l)aslrfulness  than  to 
liis  inability  to  s]>eak,  for  we  know 
he  can  converse  on  any  subject 
from  football  to  etics.  However, 
in  his  silence,  we  know  him  as  a fine  fellow,  always  extending  a helpful 
hand  to  someone  in  distress. 

Tom  is  equally  happy  in  scliool  as  U])on  the  football  field.  For  ])re- 
vious  years  hear  evidence  of  his  work.  The  class  medals  of  So})ho- 
more,  the  Analytical  Chemistry  Medal,  a medal  for  English  and  several 
l)remiums  are  claimed  by  him.  He  can  in  one  breath  tell  us  the  hatting 
averages  of  the  home  team  for  a week  ahead  of  time,  and  in  the  next 
breath  declare  a thesis  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  be  false. 

^Ye  do  not  know  what  profession  Tom  will  take  up  after  leaving 
us,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  never  has  told  us.  But  whatever  i)ro- 
fession  he  takes  up,  we  can  point  to  him  as  a gentleman,  a sch.olar,  and 
a sociable  fellow.  Tom,  we  wish  that  the  success  you  have  thus  far 
ileserved  will  remain  with  you  always,  and  may  you  succeed  in  the  pro- 
fession of  your  choice  for  we  know  you  have  the  ability. 
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Behold  the  class.  We  are  rather  proud  of  this  Junior  class  of  ours 
hut  our  modesty  will  not  permit  making  known  our  reasons.  You  need 
not  ask  the  professors  concerning  the  matter  for  they  too  are  reticent 
on  such  things.  But,  as  1 was  saying,  we  are  proud  of  our  class  and  you 
will  be  also,  after  you  are  acquainted  with  tlie  capal)ilities  of  its  mem- 
hers. 

“Paper,  beadle,  that  1 may  introduce  these  notables.”  But  who  is 
the  beadle?  Why  Charlie.  Surely  you  know  Charlie  Bohleder?  He 
who  travels  from  South  Baltimore  daily  and  performs  his  duties  as 
conscientiously  and  punctiliously  as  possible.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not 
for  Charlie  we  would  frequently  be  carried  from  one  period  into  another 
on  a “cause  and  effect”  wave  of  the  professor’s.  But  these  elucidations 
always  seem  to  produce  the  same  ctf  ect  on  Charlie,  “time  is  time.” 

Introductions  being  in  order,  let  me  present  Harry.  Besides  being 
a member  of  the  Triumvirate  (Oh  yes,  we  have  historical  characters) 
“Sorrel,”  as  you  can  judge  by  the  title,  has  a suit  of  hair  that  goes  most 
beautifully  with  a purple  tie  and  an  aptitude  for  clever  retorting  which 
runs  him  aground  at  inopportune  times.  He  is  a staunch  friend  of 
the  “we-three.”  “Why,  that’s  Lacy.”  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Triumvirate  and  the  strategist  of  the  union.  While  not  given  much  to 
conversation  in  class,  they  say  he  has  taken  to  insm’ance  as  a side 
line  and  is  also  frequently  seen  with  focused  glasses  at  the  Lack. 

“Hot  water.  Father!”  Don’t  be  alarmed — just  another  Charlie. 
“Cooly”  and  chemistry  have  been  for  long  old  friends  and  he  is  making 
the  best  of  a bad  case.  If  “Cooly’s”  tlieories  worked  out,  objective 
idealism  would  be  a panacea  for  all  ills.  While  being  strongly  a 
theorist,  he  holds  that  he  walks  along  the  Appian  Way  (Lexington 
Street)  as  the  shortest  route  home. 

That  tall  fellow  with  the  sombre  mien  is  “Larry.”  A true  philoso- 
pher is  “Larry.”  A solver  of  all  difficulties.  He  can  tell  you  all  about 
“being,”  whether  it  is  physical,  metaphysical  or  mental;  he  can  argue  on 
the  universality  of  concepts,  and  the  objective  validity  of  our  ideas. 
Whatever  is  philosophical  is  referred  to  “Larry.” 

“I  have  an  objection  to  that  last  thesis.  Father.”  “Mr.  Egan  has  an 
objection,  gentlemen.”  Joe  seems  to  be  the  only  fellow  who  can  claim 
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the  attention  of  the  professor  in  that  grand  rush  for  time.  No  matter 
wliether  the  objection  be  relative  to  the  velocity  of  a falling  brick,  or 
the  metamorphosis  of  a chrysalis  it  is  always  thrashed  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

Oh ! There  is  “Rainy.”  The  final  unit  of,  and  the  driving  power 
liehind,  the  Triumvirate.  “Rainy”  has  returned  from  fighting  the  Hun 
and  has  engaged  in  tlie  peaceful  occupation  of  eliciting  laughter  at  the 
most  serious  times;  even  from  someone  who  strongly  adheres  “to  busi- 
ness is  business.”  His  “Ain’t  that  a big  one,”  and  “All  right,  Choss.” 
were  innovations  in  the  philosoplw  class. 

“You  look  surprised?”  “Yes,  indeed,  ‘Johnsie’  and  ‘Rartsie.’  you 
simply  must  meet  them  together.”  Sweeney  and  Harrington  have 
refused  to  be  parted.  It  is  alleged  by  those  who  know  that  thej^  have 
sworn  friendship  everlasting.  Many  are  the  titles  that  have  come  to 
this  pair  from  their  intimacy,  foremost  of  which  is  the  “Gold  Dust 
Twins,”  They  even  wear  each  others  sweaters,  desiiite  the  fact  that 
“.Johnsie”  claims,  “She  made  it  with  her  own  hands.” 

“Stand  up,  Chester,  you’re  next.”  Oh,  we  appreciate  your  meek- 
ness; but  we  also  enjoy  your  impersonations.”  “Whafs  on  the  bill 
today,  Chaplin?”  “Of  course  not;  at  the  Hippodrome.”  “What,  another 
new  one?”  “About  an  Irishman  and  a Jew.”  It  certainly  must  be  an 
expensive  occupation  following  up  the  jokers,  ‘dies.’  Resides,  how  do 
you  remember  them  all?” 

That’s  not  a German  prisoner.  That’s  John.  Oh,  his  hair!  He  is  a 
tirm  believer  in  the  old  adage,  “A  shave  in  time  saves  nine  (hairs),”  so 
he  had  it  all  taken  off.  His  particular  ability?  Really,  he’s  so  versatile 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  classify  him.  Last  summer  he  was  chasing 
butterflies  with  a crab-net,  and  this  year  he  has  become  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  botanical  aspect  of  biology  as  to  present  the  professor  a 
potted  plant  (daisies)  as  a rare  specimen  of  flower. 

Wafeh  fhaf  genflemen.  Put  down  your  red  flag,  Mr.  Levin.  Rumor 
has  it  that  anarchy,  with  its  “Down  with  Capital,”  has  ensnared  Mr. 
Levin.  Whether  this  is  mere  gossip  or  not,  we  know  that  he  has  long 
been  training  in  the  science  of  thixnving. 

“Ten  cents  a glass  for  ‘sody  water!’”  It  sure  is  going  up.  That’s 
“Yingling.”  Main  street,  Westminster,  is  his  rendezvous.  You’ve  heard 
of  Westminster?  They  have  a store.  Yes  indeed;  you  can  bu}"  an  oil 
stove,  a suit  of  clothes  and  a chocolate  sundae  in  the  same  place.  Ying- 
ling tells  us  that  the  trains  even  stop  there.  A flourishing  town,  that 
Westminster. 
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You  must  meet  Mr.  Heyde.  He’s  an  affable  gentleman,  except  when 
well,  he  has  a Ford,  and  even  Caesar  had  his  troubles  in  “fording.” 

Now  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  class,  did  I not  remark  you 

“would  be  proud  of .”  I have  forgotten  one?  Ah,  yes,  that’s  “Ger- 

aghty.”  But  here’s  a secret.  They  say  he  has  lost  his  youthful  vigor 
and  has  taken  to  golf,  and  smoking  a pipe. 

Francis  J.  Gerahta’,  ’21. 

Emmet  Hradeea*. — The  gentlemen  with  the  laugh,  otherwise  noted  for 
an  ungovernable  aptitude  for  growing.  During  the  past  term  Emmet 
has  been  displaying  some  hitlierto  latent  talent  by  attaining  to  stellar 
lieights  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A genial  disposition,  and  a habit  of  parting 
his  hair  in  the  middle,  gains  him  general  popularity. 

Roger  Beankeard. — Meditating  for  tlie  most  jiart  uiion  Roman  and 
Greek  mythology,  and  upon  his  pros})ective  hook  on  “The  Prehistoric 
Civilization  of  the  American  Indian,”  Rock  nevertheless  takes  occasional 
gentle  recreation  in  the  way  of  pummeling  one  or  other  of  our  respected 
class-fellows,  thereby  making  us  appreciate  the  worth  of  that  impressive 
intluencc  which  he  sheds  about  him. 

Clarence  Cauleield. — Our  esteemed  tirst-term  President  and  an 
energetic  leader  of  our  class  in  all  branches,  from  Latin  to  Mechanics. 
He  is  always  ready  for  an  argument,  and  his  fund  of  knowledge,  coupled 
with  a “sleight-of-hand”  think-apparatus,  quickly  van([uishcs  all  oppo- 
nents. An  orator  surpassed  by  none. 

Jennings  Clarne. — Modus  in  rebus'’  ([notes  Jennings  as  he  [iiir- 
sues  his  undemonstrative  way  through  college.  In  a moment  of  abstrac- 
tion, however,  he  allowed  liimself  to  he  elected  class  Beadle,  and  after 
liaving  recovered  from  the  shock,  his  administration  of  that  oltiicc  won 
liiin  the  admiration  of  all. 

Arthur  Contff. — The  able  President  of  Sophomore  Class  for  the 
second  term.  \Vc  are  beginning  to  sec  method  in  Arthur’s  habit  of 
silence,  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  upon  whose  head  the  wrath  of  Father 
McLaughlin  does  not  descend.  His  proficiency  in  basketball  has  gained 
for  him  much  well-deserved  praise. 

John  Coniff. — Careful  observations  has  led  us  to  conclude  that  Jack 
is  an  enthusiastic  optimist.  His  chronic  tendency  for  fun,  his  cheerful 
disposition  and  a turn  for  comedy  enable  him  to  weather  the  very  worst 
of  those  dreaded  storms  which  arise  down  there  in  the  southeastern 
corner,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  occasional  dull  monotony  of  that  grand 
old  man,  Demosthenes. 
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Top  Row — J.  Nellisfin-  F.  Di  Paula,  C.  Du^^an,  T.  Marciu. 

MicRlle  Row — C.  Caulfield,  E.  Kerr,  F.  Sybert,  L.  Bradley,  W.  Sweeney.  E.  Tewey,  K.  Graham,  P.  yienton,  R.  Coolalian, 
Seated — C.  Read.  .T.  Clark.  Rev.  P.  M.  Fiuegan  ,S..T.,  A.  Coniff,  J.  Coniff. 


Robert  Cooeahan. — It  has  been  said,  and  we  think  not  without  good 
reason,  that  friend  Boh  has  a great  future  ahead  of  him.  The  way  that 
he  preserves  his  good  humor  while  trying  to  inveigle  his  classmates  into 
paying  their  just  debts  is  indeed  marvelous.  He  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  attendance  at  the  basketball  games. 

Frank  DiPaula. — Frank  has  evidently  become  quite  acclimated  to 
the  atmosphere  of  Baltimore.  Starring  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  has  also 
established  himself  as  “answer  man”  and  general  ‘"'refiigiiim  slackoriim” 
in  the  Chemical  Lab.  His  patience  is  most  commendable. 

Carroll  Dugan. — When  there  is  question  of  declamatory  ability  and 
a tendency  for  detailed  exi)lanalion  upon  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  we 
must  hand  the  palm  to  Carroll.  This  is,  however,  but  one  of  his  many 
accomplishments,  as  he  proved  by  his  finished  acting  in  our  presentation 
of  Richard  HI. 

Kenneth  Graham. — Despite  a somewhat  lethargic  disposition  in  class, 
this  3"oung  man  has  a way  with  him  of  taking  off  all  such  things  as 
prizes  without  even  winking  an  eye.  Whenever  the  fates  smile  propi- 
tiously enough  to  bring  the  Physics  mark  up  to  85,  Kenneth  is  sure  of  a 
first  honor. 

Edward  Kerr. — A litterateur,  an  athlete  and  a musician.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  discern  that  he  is  a gentleman  of  unusual  versatility.  Due  to 
a late  indisposition,  Eddie  has  been  confined  to  the  laboratory  for  a term. 
This  period  of  convalescence,  however,  has  in  no  way  eff  ected  his  natural 
cheerfulness. 

Thomas  Margin. — Once  more  Tommy  has  upheld  the  reputation  of 
the  class  before  the  footlights.  His  interpretation  of  Gloucester  in  the 
College  play  was  unparalleled  and  we  heartily  endorse  the  flood  of  com- 
mendation and  praise  of  which  he  was  the  recipient.  Like  many  another 
celebrity,  he  is  a devoted  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton. 

Paul  Menton. — Otherwise  “Manager”  Menton.  He  is  conspicuous 
for  his  businesslike  air,  and  unruffled  appearance.  As  is  his  custom, 
he  has  officiated  during  the  past  year,  as  collector  of  monies  for  all  pur- 
poses from  books  and  stationery  to  gate  receipts  at  the  Armory.  Aside 
from  these  things,  Paul  is  class  critic  for  the  current  productions  at  the 
theatres. 

Joseph  M.  Nelligan. — Diligence  is  a sign  of  greatness;  accordingly, 
Joe  deserves  the  laurel  crown  for  unselfish  hard  work.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  intelligent  and  very  efficient  handling  of  the  posi- 
tion of  “Properties”  for  our  play,  as  well  as  for  his  painstaking  care  in 
gathering  together  Alumni  and  School  notes  for  the  Annual.  No  stu- 
dent is  more  industrious  than  Joe,  a good  executive,  a convincing 
speaker.  R.  A.  C. 
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FRIOSIIMAN  rr.ASS. 


Carroll  Read. — Coming  from  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Catonsville, 
we  are  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  basic  reaction  of  “Senator”  Read’s 
voice;  but  if  we  wonder  at  his  voice,  we  arc  astounded  at  the  case  with 
which  he  dissolves  the  most  involved  Horatian  Odes  into  the  English 
of  a Newman.  Frequently  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norlli  Calvert 
street,  and  reported  to  be  a perfect  Charlotte  on  the  ice. 

William  Sweeney. — There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  Rill’s  athletic  attain- 
ments for  he  is  known  to  all  who  read  the  daily  papers  as  the  last  word 
in  basketball  ability,  and  a star  of  the  greatest  magnitude  on  the  tennis 
court.  As  secretary  of  the  Debating  Society,  however,  and  by  his 
excellence  in  class  work,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a scholar  of  distinc- 
tion. If  we  didn’t  think  it  would  shock  his  modesty,  we  would  say 
that  Bill  is  a dandy  chap  to  know. 

Ferdinand  Sybert. — By  this  time  he  has  more  than  overcome  any 
prejudices  which  miglit  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  “Cy”  commutes 
from  the  “wilds”  every  day.  His  scholarly  accomplishments  are  jiro- 
vcrbial,  for  his  name  is  to  the  Honor  Roll  what  the  date  is  to  the  news- 
jiapers.  He  was  badly  missed  when  lie  retired  from  active  life  for 
some  weeks  during  the  school  year. 

Edward  Tewey. — A ^amng  man  of  unusual  meditative  powers.  So 
deep  is  his  concentration  that  it  is  sometimes  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  we  can  bring  him  back  to  a consciousness  of  surrounding 
objects.  We  are  all  wating  anxiously  for  the  day  when  Eddie  will 
startle  the  world  by  publishing  tlie  fruit  of  liis  musings. 

Joseph  M.  Nellioan. 


D.  G.  B.-  Not  only  leads  the  esteemed  Freshman  Class  alphabeti- 
cally. hut  also  in  many  other  respects.  His  ([uiet,  demure  manner  has 
made  him  not  only  a favorite  among  his  classmates,  but  of  the  entire 
student  body. 

G.  W.  B. — Very  tall — one  may  well  call  him  the  “Daddy  Long  Legs” 
of  Loyola.  Basketball  star  and  allround  athlete.  A very  interesting 
and  convincing  talker.  All  who  know  Jerry  will  agree  that  he  is  a 
promising  leader  among  men. 

E.  DeF.  B. — Edward’s  greatest  characteristic  is  perseverance.  Dur- 
ing his  five  years  at  Loyola  he  never  has  been  known  to  let  up  on  any 
task  assigned  him,  and  he  impresses  that  fact  upon  us  when  the  day 
for  honors  comes  around.  Edward’s  gain  this  year  does  not  happen 
to  be  only  knowledge. 
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J.  G.  B. — The  pride  of  the  class,  held  out  to  all  of  us  as  a model  man. 
Ben  shocked  everyone  the  other  day  by  wearing  a pink  shirt.  The 
class  poet  gazed  upon  it,  and  recited  the  little  ditty,  “In  the  spring  a 
3^oung  man’s  fancj^”  etc.  We  hope  it  is  not  anything  serious,  Joe. 

M.  F.  D. — The  modern  Cicero;  he  can’t  be  stumped  in  debating;  is 
\ery  good  at  repartee,  not  mentioning  other  things.  Michael’s  smile 
has  won  him  an  endless  chain  of  friends.  The  only  “Freshie”  that  has 
been  admitted  this  ^^ear  to  “the  ^^ounger  set.” 

G.  F.  E. — When  Halethorpe  gave  George  to  us,  we’ll  say  they  lost 
something.  You  would  claim  him  to  be  an  Athenian  from  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Attic  Medium.  Between  his  Greek  and  Mathematics, 

“Country”  will  undoubtedly  land  the  position  as  bookkeeper  for  a 

well,  ask  someone  in  the  Analytical  Class. 

L.  F.  G. — Leo,  the  “Jack  of  all  trades,”  as  far  as  lessons  are  con- 
ceited; for  he  handles  everything  from  Languages  to  Mathematics  with 
the  same  apparent  ease.  Alwa^^s  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand.  A 
charming  fellow  whom  you  would  be  pleased  to  meet. 


G.  B.  G. — Among  George’s  many  accomplishments  there  are  two 
which  overshadow  all  others.  He  has  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
classroom  in  the  same  manner  that  a giant  ocean  liner  rides  the 
boisterous  waves  of  the  deep;  and  he  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  social 
success  with  the  ease  of  a Chesterfield.  As  a tribute  to  his  executive 
ability  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Affairs  of  the 


Class. 


— E.  DeF.  B. 


J.  A.  K. — Another  athlete  of  whom  we  are  proud.  Joe  has  repre- 
sented Loyola  both  on  the  diamond  and  on  the  basketball  floor.  More 
than  once  when  defeat  seemed  inevitable,  he  turned  the  tables  by  a 
brilliant  play,  saving  the  “Gold  and  Blue”  from  being  trampled  in 
the  dust. 


C.  L.  K. — “A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  best  of 
men.”  Charles,  the  humorous  end  of  the  class,  keeps  all  in  good  spirits. 
The  first  thing  he’ll  say  is,  “No,  not  the  kind  of  ‘spirits’  you  are  thinking 
of.”  A cheerful  companion,  and  a good  looker,  although  you  would 
never  think  so  from  his  picture.  Sometimes  leads  the  class. 


J.  M.  K. — One  of  the  members  of  the  “Old  Ladies’  Society.”  But 
there  really  is’nt  any  old  maidishness  about  Maurice,  for  he  is  a leader 
both  in  and  out  of  class.  An  ardent  sponser  of  all  Class  and  school 
activities.  The  kind  of  fellow  the  college  is  proud  of  and  would  wish 
to  have  more  like  him. 
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C.  G.  K. — The  gentleman  from  “Sleepy  Hollow”  (Mt.  Washington). 
His  motto  is,  “Take  it  slow  and  easy.”  But  no  matter  how  slow  he 
takes  things,  Carroll  always  gets  what  he  goes  after.  His  interpreta- 
tions of  “Hecuba”  would  make  Euripides  see  the  green-eyed  monster. 
Never  mind,  Carroll,  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  envies  you. 

J.  J.  L. — ^“Fah'  and  Warmer.”  No,  tall  and  fair  is  Julius.  He  has 
all  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  his  famous  and  illustrious 
ancestor  whose  name  he  bears.  Tbis  indicates  that  he  will  be  one  of 
our  future  statesmen. 

F.  K.  M. — Behold  the  rosy-cheeked  Adonis,  elected  Beadle  and 
treasurer.  0 yes;  we  envy  his  handsome  looks  and  his  ability,  but  he 
also  has  our  sympathy  on  dues’  day.  Collecting  seems  to  be  the  only 
difficulties  he  has;  for  he  excells  in  everything  else.  A brilliant  star 
in  Mathematics.  In  fact,  Frank  says  he  is  sure  of  landing  that  “Book- 
keeper’s Job.” 

J.  G.  O’N. — The  honorable  Class  President  i^roved  his  executive 
ability  by  holding  office  the  two  terms.  Jimmy  has  so  many  good 
qualities  that  all  can  not  be  mentioned  in  this  small  space.  The  most 
outstanding  of  all  is  his  ever  genial  disposition  that  has  made  him  a 
favorite  of  the  students  and  faculty. 

A.  W.  W. — Don’t  mistake  Adam’s  initials  for  “I.  W-  W.”  He  really 
has’nt  any  Bolshevik  tendencies,  although  he  made  it  known  the  other 
day  that  he  was  his  own  master.  Adam  i^roves  his  scholai’ship  by 
results,  and  can  read  Latin  and  Greek  as  though  it  were  his  mother 
tongue. 

— George  B.  Gibson,  ’23. 
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llnplpaBant  iipmnnpa 

The  recent  great  contlict  is  now  ancient  history  and  despite  the 
existence  of  countless  talcs  and  narratives  describing  every  angle  of 
the  experience  under  every  aspect,  the  mind  of  the  layman  is  still  hazy 
on  the  subject  and  devours  with  interest  anything  relating  to  the  little 
coolness  that  existed  between  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Receiving  a special  invitation  from  the  President  of  our  United  States, 
the  writer  participated  in  the  melee  to  a slight  extent,  and  he  must  admit 
that  while  it  is  not  the  safest  form  of  amusement  it  certainly  offers  more 
excitement  than  any  other  outdoor  sport. 


J.  JOSEPH  DOYLE,  ’20. 

One  of  onr  soldier  hoys.  After  the  war  Joe  re- 
turned to  Loyola.  He  was  yonnded  in  the 
Arji-onue  Forest  Drive  September  27.  1018,  a day 
or  t^yo  after  the  events  narrated  in  this  article. 

His  esca|)e  from  death  was  almost  miracnlons. 

After  his  disehars'e  from'  the  hosidtal.  Joe  was 
assi”-ne<l  to  the  Central  Record  office  at  P.onrges 
wliere  he  remained  until  his  return  home. 

Most  of  the  pleasure-seekers  who  engaged  in  the  game  are  prone  to 
agree  with  Sherman,  that  general  responsible  for  a certain  terse  and 
generally-acknowledged,  good  definition  of  war.  But  Sherman  was 
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either  terribly  polite  or  he  had  an  awful  impression  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty’s  palace.  There  is  only  one  characteristic  connected  with  hell 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  horrors  of  the  late  war — it  is  eternal. 

There  was  a mistaken  idea  among  the  A.  E.  F.  that  as  soon  as  they 
received  their  little  diploma  from  the  Army  their  troubles  would  cease, 
hut  experience  has  proved  the  contrary.  If  there  is  anything  that  is 
worse  than  being  fired  on  in  the  open  it  is  having  questions  fired  at  you 
in  a closed  room.  The  perpetrator  of  this,  while  enjoying  a reputation 
as  a good  liar,  has  often  been  enveloped  in  a cold  sweat  as  the  result  of 
some  unsuspecting  and  well-meaning  person  asking  a question  that 
would  stump  Ananias  in  his  palmiest  days.  While  most  of  these  ques- 
tions are  as  diversified  as  the  colors  in  a freshman’s  necktie,  there  is, 
however,  one  bit  of  knowledge  which  nearly  every  interrogator  desires 
to  ascertain,  and  that  is  : “How  did  you  feel  when  you  went  over  the  top?” 

As  well  as  a memory,  hazy  from  undue  excitement  and  dimmed  by 
a desire  to  forget,  can  recall,  what  followed  is  the  recounting  of  the 
exact  details,  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a jierfectly  sober,  normal  dough- 
hoy  just  before  engaging  in  the  greatest  drive  in  history. 

On  Sunday,  September  22,  1918,  we  were  relieved  from  the  trenches. 
The  Germans  evidently  hated  to  see  us  go,  for  they  made  every  effort, 
in  the  way  of  “whiz-hangs,”  to  stop  us.  However,  we  did  not  heed  their 
insistent  request  to  stay  and  that  afternoon  found  us  in  a quaint  little 
grove  where  one  could  easily  have  forgotten  the  war  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rumble  of  the  distant  artillery  and  an  occasional  plane. 

After  a few  days  of  comi)arative  ease  all  the  officers  and  senior  non- 
commissioned men  were  summoned  by  the  colonel,  who  informed  us 
that,  while  he  had  no  official  order,  he  suspected  that  we  were  to  open 
a large  drive.  I don’t  know  whether  he  was  fooling  himself  or  not,  but 
I do  know  he  did  not  fool  anyone  else.  Everyl)ody  in  the  regiment 
knew  we  were  slated  for  big  doings. 

Tlie  following  day  the  same  worthies  were  again  hailed  before  the 
colonel,  who  by  this  time  was  sure  of  his  wild  guess  of  the  preceding- 
day. 

The  lovable  old  gentleman  stuttered  very  ffuently  through  his  re- 
marks, hut  he  succeeded  in  making  those  present  realize  that  the 
greatest  drive  in  the  world  was  soon  to  commence;  that  the  American 
Army  had  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  line;  that  our  Division  (the 
Seventy-ninth)  had  the  most  important  sector  and  that  our  Regiment 
(the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirteenth)  had  the  greatest  job  of  all.  I am 
glad  he  didn’t  know  me  personally  or  I would  have  had  the  whole  war 
to  account  for. 

On  the  24th  of  Se])temher  the  gallants  were  once  more  assembled 
and  qifornied  that  the  famous  upheaval  would  begin  that  night.  But 
I think  it  was  called  off  because  it  looked  cloudy.  About  noon  orders 
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were  issued  from  the  regimental  commander,  I have  a copy  of  the  notes 
taken  then,  but  I won’t  burden  you  with  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
barrage  was  to  commence  at  midnight  and  continue  until  4.50  A.  M., 
when  firing  would  cease.  Again  at  4.55  A.  M.  a creeping  barrage  would 
open  up  and  this  barrage  was  to  be  our  protection  in  the  advance. 

As  I said  before,  this  was  at  noon.  Five  o’clock  the  next  morning 
we  were  to  engage  in  the  most  risky  business  in  the  world.  Know- 
ingly, with  full  use  of  reason  and  under  normal  conditions  we  were  to 
expose  ourselves  to  every  modern  method  of  slaying. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a man  should  begin  to  ponder  at  such  a time. 
While  everybody  was  thinking  of  himself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  similar 
thoughts  were  running  through  every  brain — Will  I be  killed  or  not? 
That,  naturally,  was  the  predominating  question.  And  the  very  in- 
definiteness of  it  added  to  the  anxiety.  A man  to  be  executed  knows 
his  fate,  and  a person  finally  deciding  on  self-destruction  is  also  reason- 
ably sure  of  his  end,  but  a soldier  going  into  battle  realizes  only  the 
great  odds  against  him. 

After  disposing  of  this  question  by  saying  to  yourself  that  you  didn’t 
care  (knowing  full  well  that  you  did)  the  next  fear  that  seizes  you  is 
that  of  being  wounded.  “Suppose  I lose  my  sight?”  “Suppose  I lose 
my  hands?”  and  so  on  down  the  line  for  every  organ  and  every  possible 
combination  of  organs.  Finally  you  begin  to  figure  to  yourself  how 
you  preferred  to  be  wounded,  as  if  it  made  any  difference.  Thoughts 
along  these  lines  eventually  brings  you  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are 
a fool  for  being  there.  You  immediately  question  yourself  why  you  did 
not  take  this  or  that  avenue  of  escai3e,  even  going  so  far  as  to  wish  that 
you  had  been  married.  Realizing  little  comfort  from  these  mental 
meanderings  your  next  line  of  thought  is  in  the  direction  of  escape. 
Making  a bold  run  is  impossible,  but  still  you  wonder  why  other  things 
just  as  impossible  do  not  happen.  Why  don’t  I break  a leg?  Why 
don’t  I suddenly  get  very  ill?  Why  don’t  somebody  change  the  order 
and  send  us  back  some  place?  Why  don’t  the  war  stop?  But  the  fear 
of  being  a quitter  and  the  realization  that  someone  had  to  do  the  work 
filled  everyone  with  a grim  determination,  consequently  the  thought  of 
running  away  was  dispelled. 

Had  we  not  been  kej)!  busy  between  the  time  we  received  the  order 
and  the  time  we  went  into  action,  I suppose  things  would  have  been 
worse.  But  everybody  was  kept  going,  especially  the  writer. 

Being  the  understudy  of  a second  lieutenant,  who  leaves  everything 
to  the  understudy,  is  no  soft  job,  and  that  is  what  fell  to  my  lot.  I was 
the  senior  sergeant  in  the  platoon  and  the  lieutenant  commanding  gave 
me  the  privilege  of  attending  to  all  the  details.  Whether  he  was 
hysterical  or  just  tickled  at  the  experience  he  was  going  to  have  I never 
could  ascertain,  but  the  main  thing  he  did  was  dance  around,  clap  his 
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hands  and  laugh.  Once  when  I was  in  the  midst  of  some  of  his  duties 
he  came  to  me  and  said:  “Sergeant,  how  do  you  feel  about  going  over 
the  top  tomorrow?”  It  was  not  very  respectful,  but  I told  him  I would 
rather  go  to  a part}"  or  a dance,  in  fact,  I thought  I could  mention, 
off-hand,  a thousand  and  one  places  I would  rather  go. 

A little  later  this  same  “Loot”  inquired:  “I  wonder  what  the  people 
at  home  would  say  if  they  knew?”  To  which  I replied  “One  of  the 
advantages  of  fighting  4000  miles  from  home.”  While  I had  tried  to 
answer  in  a light-hearted  manner  I felt  that  my  questioner  had  been 
reading  my  thoughts.  It  was  not  so  much  a question  to  me  of  what 
would  happen  as  how  it  would  aff  ect  those  whom  I loved  and  by  whom 
I was  loved,  and  my  memory  breached  the  miles  and  returned  to  the 
familiar  sights  and  faces.  What  were  they  doing  at  this  time?  They 
also  were  suffering  from  the  anxiety  of  being  in  suspense.  In  all  prob- 
ability they  were  attending  to  their  daily  duties,  hoping  for  the  best,  yet 
apprehensive  lest  they  hear  the  worst  at  any  moment.  But  now  is  not 
the  time  for  reveries,  we  must  form  and  move  off. 

It  had  already  grown  dark.  No  moon  was  out  and  not  a light  was 
visible,  for  the  enemy  must  not  become  acquainted  with  our  intentions. 
We  moved  out  in  a single  column,  each  man  resi)onsible  for  his  place 
in  the  line,  for  we  were  in  a strange  country  and  if  the  line  broke  all 
the  men  behind  the  break  would  be  lost. 

Occasionally  we  came  close  to  men  of  other  companies  in  the  same 
division  and  a few  words  would  be  passed,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
men  were  silent.  Line  after  line  like  ours  streamed  along  in  various 
directions.  In  oim  windings  we  would  come  close  to  other  columns, 
but  never  did  one  organization  interfere  with  another.  Now  and  then 
someone  would  stumble  on  the  uneven  ground  or  fall  in  a ditch,  but 
except  for  an  oath  or  two  no  word  was  spoken. 

At  length  we  came  to  a road  occupied  by  machine  gun  carriages, 
also  on  their  way  to  the  front.  The  voices  of  the  drivers  and  the  rumb- 
ling of  the  carriages  seemed  like  a tremendous  noise  in  contrast  to  the 
wierd  silence  we  had  grown  accustomed  to.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
an  orderly  confusion.  While  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the  road  men- 
tioned above  word  came  back  to  me  at  the  rear  of  the  platoon  that  the 
columns  had  broken.  What  was  to  be  done  now?  I made  my  way  to 
where  the  break  had  occurred  and  questioned  the  man  in  the  lead.  He 
said  the  company  had  crossed  the  road  and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
follow,  a machine-gun  carriage  had  driven  in  front  of  him,  preventing 
him  from  crossing,  and  for  that  matter  machine-gun  carriages  were  still 
preventing  him  from  crossing.  I decided  to  stay  where  I was  in  the 
hope  that  word  would  be  passed  up  the  column  relaying  the  break  and 
that  the  captain  would  send  back  for  me.  In  a few  minutes  I heard 
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man  inquiring  my  name  and  it  developed  I was  right  in  my  conjecture. 
He  liad  been  sent  back  to  locate  us.  Shortly  after  this  the  lost  sheep 
joined  the  fold. 

this  time  the  moon  had  come  out,  very  dindy,  indeed,  but  it  served 
as  a little  illumination.  A small  part  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
hazily  perceptible,  hut  what  could  be  seen  bore  marks  of  battle.  The 
ground  was  pitted  with  large  shell-holes,  trees  had  been  cut  down  to 
stumps,  with  only  one  or  two  short  branches  projecting,  and  barbed 
wire  entanglements  stood  out  in  relief  all  over  the  landscape.  All  our 
travel  from  this  time  on  were  across  country  of  the  same  nature. 

We  encountered  a detachment  of  engineers  with  cutting  tools,  who 
informed  us  that  they  had  been  out  in  front  of  the  lines  cutting  wire. 
Aside  from  the  conversation  that  passed  between  the  wire  cutters  no 
one  had  spoken  since  the  break  in  the  line  had  occurred,  and  still  we 
moved  on  in  silence  like  a herd  of  cattle  being  driven  to  slaughter. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  came  to  the  large  flat  hill  on  top  of 
which  about  50  or  60  “baby”  tanks  were  snorting  and  clanking,  the 
operators  getting  their  information  and  instructions  for  the  morrow’s 
battle.  Passing  these  we  moved  a little  further  and  halted.  Receiving 
word  to  get  as  much  rest  as  we  could,  my  “buddy”  and  I crawled  into 
a shell-hole  and  took  olf  our  packs.  Suddenly  a deafening  noise  was 
heard  and  tlie  skyline  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  was  lighted  up  by  a 
Hash.  This  announced  the  opening  of  the  greatest  and  most  expensive 
barrage  in  history,  when  $1,000,000  worth  of  ammunition  was  used  in 
slightly  over  four  hours. 

Half  standing  and  half  lying  in  our  shell-holes  we  could  hear  the 
missiles  racing  through  the  air,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  an^^one  who 
miglit  be  unfortunate  enough  to  get  in  their  way  or  who  happened  to  be 
in  tlie  neighborhood  when  they  landed  and  exploded.  I must  admit 
that  I felt  some  misgivings,  but  there  is  a limit  to  human  endurance. 
It  was  not  long  before  I was  sound  asleep  in  spite  of  my  uncomfortable 
j)osition  and  all  the  noise  around  me. 

So  soundly  did  1 sleep  that  it  was  necessary  to  arouse  me.  I was 
astonished  that  everything  was  quiet.  Looking  at  my  watch  I saw  it 
was  4.50  A.  M.  Before  I had  replaced  my  pack  and  rci)ortcd  to  tlie 
captain,  who  had  sent  for  me,  the  artillery  broke  loose  again.  This 
time  marking  the  beginning  of  the  drive  that  would  have  ended  in 
Berlin  had  not  the  Imperial  Government  seen  fit  to  meet  the  demands 
of  tlie  liead  of  tliat  “contemptible  little  army.” 


Slip  ISnugp  Unuqupt  of  Sloyrp  iCtlntpr. 

Raymond  B.  Furlong,  ‘21. 

One  of  the  essential  attributes  of  literature  whether  it  he  in  the  form 
of  an  essay  or  a poem  is  suggestiveness;  the  appeal  to  our  emotions  and 
imagination  rather  than  to  our  intellect. 

It  should  bring  to  our  minds  a thought,  a delicate  scene,  or  an  event 
lovingly  cherished  by  us  in  our  memories — garbed  in  the  regal  robes 
of  poetic  expression  by  the  vivid  imagery,  the  delicate  sensitiveness  and 
emotional  language  peculiarly  characteristic  of  poets. 

The  possession  of  this  rare  quality,  coupled  with  the  fruits  of  an 
exemplary  life  must  needs  place  the  name  of  Joyce  Kilmer  in  the  cate- 
gorv  with  those  who  may  well  be  called  “the  immortals. ‘‘ 

It  is  to  his  immortal  fame  that  his  poems  were  suggestive,  beauti- 
fully so  and  with  a sublimeness  that  is  worthy  of  this  devout  soldier. 

The  charm  of  his  poetry  lies,  not  in  what  he  writes,  hut  in  that  which 
he  awakens  in  us.  Who  could  but  read  his  “Rouge  Bouquet,”  feel  its 
stirring  appeal  and  not  bless  the  writer  or  refrain  from  sending  one, 
long,  heartfelt  prayer  to  the  God  of  Compassion  for  those  about  whom 
it  was  written.  For  indeed  the  “brave  young  spirits  are  hut  the  disin- 
carnate  spmts  of  those  who  loved  and  were  loved.” 

And  the  “Rouge  Bouquet”  is  but  what  remains  of  a one-time  forest 
lu’imeval  where  the  murmuring  pines  and  hemlocks  stood  ‘like  Druids 
of  eld.’  But  now  they  are  changed;  the  trees  mangled  and  torn  by 
the  ubiquitous  shrapnel;  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  spring  tainted, 
insipid  and  lifeless  from  the  devitalizing  fumes  of  the  poisonous  gases. 
Now,  over  these  self-same  woods  star-shells  flicker,  dissipating  a blind- 
ing light,  lengthening  the  fantastic  shadows  as  it  burns  and  falls;  its 
life  ebbing  away  slowly  but  surely,  symbolic,  perhaps,  of  those  lying 
near  whose  days,  hours — yea,  and  minutes  are  numbered;  those  whose 
last  hours  are  like  unto  the  torments  of  the  damned  ;mangled,  torn, 
poor,  bleeding  bodies,  hut  with  souls  like  that  of  Evangeline  “strong  in 
the  hour  of  affliction.”  This,  indeed,  is  the  “affection  that  hopes  and 
endures  and  is  patient.” 

It  was  in  these  very  woods  and  those  surrounding  the  Forest  de 
Parroy  that  the  Rainbow  Division  first  saw  service  as  a combatant  unit 
of  the  allied  armies.  Here  was  grouped  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
division  of  the  best  National  Guard  units  of  America.  Here,  too,  was 
New  York’s  famous  “Fighting  Sixty-ninth,'’  now  sacrilegiously  (as  they 
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thought)  entered  in  the  Army  records  as  the  165th  U.  S.  Infantry,  thereby 
losing  all  the  prestige  naturally  associated  with  a unit  which  had  so 
distinguished  itself. 

For  a week  or  two  after  the  coming  of  the  division  the  front  was  as 
serene  as  a placid  lake.  Then  came  the  fifth  of  March,  with  the  Ger- 
man raiding  party,  followed  by  the  American  counter-attack  on  the 
ninth.  Days  characterized  by  the  trying  monotony  of  dawn  and 
twilight  vigils  seemed  once  again  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 


EAYMOND  B.  FURLONG,  ’21. 

Another  of  our  soldier  boys  who  is  just  fluishiug 
Junior  Class.  He  enlisted  in  the  Maryland  Coast 
Artillery  from  Sophomore  and  saw  actiye  service 
abroad  with  the  Rainbow  Division  from  Octoljer 
1917,  until  the  end,  spending  eighteen  months 
overseas. 


On  the  seventeenth,  just  after  “stand  to”  everyone,  exhausted  by  the 
early  morning  watch,  had  sought  asylum  and  comfort  such  as  it  was, 
in  the  musty  dinginess  of  the  dugouts.  Suddenly  everyone  was  astir; 
“they”  were  sending  a few  over;  first  a few  shells,  then  a few  more,  then 
an  avalanche  of  artillery  burst  forth.  To  us  one  missed  its  mark;  to 
the  Hun  it  was  a perfect  shot.  For  indeed  it  had  “stopped  its  flight  at 
the  dugout  stair,  touched  its  prey  and  left  them  there  clay  to  clay.” 
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Just  how  many  fighting  Irishmen  were  buried  alive  was  never 
known  to  me  but  we  did  know  that  they  were  there  in  “that  place  of 
pain  and  pride.”  Hardly  an  appropriate  grave  for  fighting  men — ^just 
a labyrynth  of  logs,  rocks  and  sandbags.  Yet  “it  was  a worthy  grave, 
that  place,  where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died.”  Ever  submis- 
sive were  they  “that  pain  may  cease  they  yield  their  flesh  to  pain,  to 
banish  war  they  must  warriors  be.”  ’Twas  in  the  Rouge  Bouquet. 
“Such  was  their  life  and  the  end  thereof.” 

This  is  the  story  of  Kilmer’s  Rouge  Bouquet,  but  who  could  tell  it 
as  he  did?  Who  could  bring  before  our  minds  the  awful  gruesomeness 
of  that  incident  in  such  style  that  it  would  appeal  so  strongly  to  us? 
And  as  he  wrote  of  his  comrades  of  the  “Fighting  Sixty-ninth”  so  it  must 
be  written  of  him  that  “he  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died.”  For  Sergeant 
Joyce  Kilmer  was  killed  on  July  30,  1918,  in  the  advance  on  the  Ourcq. 
And  on  the  banks  of  this  historic  river  he  was  buried  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  Thomas  More,  “with  not  a drum  heard  nor  a funeral  note.” 

Thy  soul  was  like  a star  and  dwelt  apart 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 

So  did’st  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 
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^mttlf-©ntunpr  Sill. 

Charles  J.  Ciotti,  ’20. 

The  Smith  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
October  10,  1918,  and  was  revised  and  re-introduced  on  February  19, 
1919.  It  was  sponsored  and  upheld  in  the  lower  house  by  Hon.  Horace 
Towner  of  Iowa.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a department  of 
education,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  money,  to  encourage  the  States 
in  the  promotion  and  support  of  education.  That  which  is  directly 
aimed  at  bj^  Senator  Smith  is  the  centralization  of  education  by  the 
appointment  of  a Secretary  of  Education  who  will  rule  the  schools  of 
the  countr}"  from  Washington. 

That  the  Smith  Bill  is  by  no  means  dead  is  plainy  shown  by  the 
announcement  made  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  The 
Bulletin  of  January  last:  “The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  still  in  committee 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House.  It  will  hold  its  present  number  and 
designation  throughout  the  66th  Congress  which  will  expire  March  4, 
1921.  We  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill 
by  the  present  Congress.” 

The  bill  should  be  defeated.  One  good  reason  would  be  sufficient 
to  prove  this  statement,  but  several  may  be  cited.  First,  it  establishes 
an  educational  bureaucracy  at  Washington  controlling  the  free  schools 
of  a free  nation,  thereby  dragging  education  into  politics;  second,  it  will 
place  enormous  and  unnecessary  taxes  upon  our  people;  third,  it  will 
injure,  if  not  utterly  destroy  Catholic  education. 

If  the  bill  becomes  a reality,  the  Secretary  of  Education  will  be 
vested  with  great  powers  indeed.  He  will  exercise  supreme  control 
over  almost  twenty  millions  of  our  inhabitants.  By  following  the 
course  outlined  by  the  Smith  Bill,  no  matter  what  his  wishes  may  be, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  school  out  of  politics. 

The  bill  aims  at  encouraging  the  States  in  their  work  of  education. 
Its  passage,  however,  will  tend  to  lessen  and  practically  to  confiscate 
their  power.  The  conduct  of  the  schools  will  not  belong  to  the  States, 
for  the  schools  must  conform  to  the  orders  formulated  and  enforced  by 
l)oliticians  at  Washington.  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  consult 
with  the  State  authorities,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so.  In  the  event 
of  any  dispute,  it  will  be  with  the  Federal,  and  not  with  the  State 
authorities,  that  the  final  decision  will  rest. 

To  oppose  the  Smith  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its  additional  needless 
taxation  is  but  a matter  of  common  sense.  Prior  to  the  war  our  public 
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debt  was  a little  more  than  a billion  dollars.  Since  that  time  our  debt 
has  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  now  around  the  appalling 
figure  of  twenty-six  billion,  twenty-six  times  our  national  debt  of  three 
years  ago.  The  Smith  Bill  calls  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  or  an  annual  payment  of  almost  one  dollar 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  The  provision 
would  likewise  require  the  States  to  appropriate  amounts  equivalent 
to  their  respective  allotments  by  the  Government.  Surely  there  is  a 
sufficient  burden  of  taxes  to  be  carried  by  the  people  without  adding 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  an  educational  dictator  in 
Washington. 

Opposition  to  this  bill  is  also  urged  because  it  expressly  discrimi- 
nates against  all  schools  Avherein  principles  of  Christianity  are  taught 
and  inculcated. 

The  press  of  our  entire  country  is  greatly  excited  over  the  spread  of 
Bolshevism  in  our  Public  Schools.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at 
such  facts  as  they  are  far  from  being  new.  For  at  least  five  years  many 
poorly-educated  teachers  have  been  permitted  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
tlieir  pupils  with  Bolshevick  doctrines  thoroughly  destructive  of 
morality  and  otherwise  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  their  respective 
communities.  Yet,  unconsciously,  the  Smith  Bill  tends  to  favor 
teachers  of  this  stamp;  for  it  practically  excludes  all  schools  which 
teach  the  pupils  their  duties  to  God  and  their  fellow-man.  The  only 
schools  Avhich  can  properly  oppose  Bolshevism,  Socialism  and  any 
other  anti-American  principles  are  those  in  which  the  sound  doctrines 
of  morality  are  tauglit.  They  alone  are  able  to  protect  the  children 
and  teach  them  those  truths  which  will  make  them  true  and  loyal 
Americans. 

The  meaning  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  thus  well  put  in  an  edi- 
torial of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer:  “Under  the  guise  of  nationalizing 
the  public-school  system  of  the  United  States,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
introduce,  through  a congressional  enactment,  precisely  the  system  that 
Prussian  autocrats  utilized  a half  century  ago.  It  is  proposed  to  direct 
curricula  and  training  of  teachers  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and 
to  place  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  a Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 

“An  end,  and  a sudden  end  should  be  put  to  these  machinations. 
It  is  a cardinal  principle  that  control  of  education  should  be  kept  cfosC 
to  the  people.  . . . Federalization  of  education  is  a serpeant  that 

ought  first  to  be  scotched  and  then  slain.” 

Surely  Catholics  will  not  remain  apathetic  in  face  of  this  danger 
threatening  religion  and  society.  “If  the  Smith  Bill  ever  becomes  a 
Federal  Statute,”  says  America  (December  28.  1918),  “the  parochial 
school,  humanly  speaking,  will  be  an  impossibility.” 
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This,  at  kast,  is  in  the  power  of  all:  every  Catholic  can  send  his 
individual  protest,  and  every  Catholic  Society  can  send  its  collective 
protest  against  the  bill  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Tell  them 
that  you  are  one  of  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  Prussianizing  of  our 
schools  by  Federalization,  to  needless  additional  taxation,  and  to  the 
weakening  or  destruction  of  those  mighty  bulwarks  of  our  country — 
the  religious  school. 


‘‘©mil  Ipr0lip0t?” 

O boast  not  to  me  of  your  wealth  and  your  beauty — 
True  riches  are  found  in  the  service  of  duty; 

And  the  peace  and  contentment  of  acting  aright 
Are  worth  all  your  riches,  whatever  their  might. 

What  are  mansions  and  lands  to  the  heart  that’s  untrue? 
Like  leaves  of  the  autumn  that  lone  highways  strew — 
Then  away  with  the  treasure  that  time  will  consume 
And  seek  ye  the  riches  that  know  not  the  tomb. 

George  R.  Gibson,  ’23. 
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^nwrnntpnt  Olnntrnl  of  Eburatinn. 

Harry  Casea',  ’21. 

If  anyone  has  conceived  the  idea  that  immediate  protest  against 
government  control  of  education  is  not  in  order,  let  him  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Education  Association,  lately  in  convention  at 
Cleveland.  This  very  active  association,  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
aptly  remarks,  “Will  render  ours  the  most  obnoxious  bm'eaucratic 
government  on  earth.’’  In  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  so-called 
“Americanization  Bill,”  the  Association  feels  that  the  first  difficult  step 
has  been  taken. 

The  right  to  educate  is  a moral  power  to  impart  to  others  those 
things  which  one  is  fit  to  impart  licitly  and  usefully  to  the  end  of  pre- 
serving and  developing  the  body,  perfecting  the  mind  and  evolving 
both  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man. 

Representing  the  temporal  order,  the  State,  whether  Pagan  or 
Christian,  has  the  right  to  look  after  the  material  wants  and  interests 
of  society,  not  after  men’s  minds,  ideas,  intelligences,  motives  and 
consciences. 

The  end  of  conjugal  society  is  the  education  no  less  than  the  pro- 
creation of  chikh'en.  Parents  are  called  by  God  not  only  to  generate 
children  to  bodily  life,  hut  also  to  form  their  minds;  therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  be  the  first  instructors  of  their  children,  themselves,  or 
through  teachers  of  their  own  choosing. 

This  right  is  universal  and  is  not  in  any  way  altered  because  popular 
vote  would  have  it  otherwise. 

The  State  is  vested  with  no  authority  to  trample  on  the  inalienable 
right  of  i^arents  to  educate  their  own  offspring  as  their  conscience 
may  dictate. 

No  authority  can  absorb  a power  which  had  a prior  existence,  and 
which  rests  more  immediately  on  nature.  Hence  Leo  XHI  tells  us  that 
the  pai'ental  authority  can  neither  be  absorbed  by  the  State  nor 
abolished  by  it,  for  it  has  the  same  origin  as  human  life  itself. 

If  the  State,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  takes  into  its  own 
hands  the  education  of  youth,  it  commits  a two-fold  violation  of  right — ■ 
one  natural,  the  other  positive. 

“Lirst — A violation  of  the  rights  of  parents;  for  to  them  and  not  to 
the  State,  God  has  confided  the  children  to  be  educated;  of  them  and 
not  of  the  State,  God  will  one  day  demand  an  account  for  the  souls  of 
the  children.” 
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“Second — A violation  of  that  positive  right  established  by  Christ; 
for  the  Church  and  not  the  State  has  received  from  Christ  the  power  to 
educate  children  and  adults  to  Christian  life.” 

In  the  best  period  of  Roman  society  we  are  told  that  the  State  pre- 
sumed not  to  pass  the  threshhold  of  the  Roman  house  with  any  educa- 
tional code  in  hand,  though  it  did  at  a later  and  worse  period,  attempt 
to  enforce  the  tyrannous  and  destructive  system  imported  from  captive 
Greece,  which  gradually  “changed  and  disfigured  the  fair  face  of 
Roman  life.” 

Rut  hostile  as  was  the  Roman  Empire  before  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  it  did  not  seek  to  educate  the  children  of  Catholics  in 
Paganism  or  to  prevent  Catholic  parents  from  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren in  their  own  religion. 

Even  when  Julian,  the  Apostate,  closed  the  imperial  schools  to 
Christian  teachers  and  forbade  Christians  to  study  the  Pagan  classics 
and  philosophy,  he  never  encouraged  the  kidnapping  of  Christian 
children  and  the  educating  of  them  in  the  religion  of  the  State. 

This  is  a refinement  which  exclusively  belongs  to  modern  secu- 
larism, uttcrl}'^  at  variance  both  with  Christian  tradition  and  with  the 
sacredness  and  inviolability  of  parental  authority. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently,  that  morality  is  the  major 
part  of  education.  “Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,”  says  Washington, 
“reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle.” 

If,  then,  morality  cannot  be  maintained  without  religion,  how  is  it 
possible  lor  the  teacher  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  morality  without 
inculcating  the  principles  of  religion? 

Rut  the  principles  of  religion  are  understood  by  the  Jews  differently 
than  by  Christians,  and  by  Roman  Catholics  dift’erently  than  by  Prot- 
estants, by  Episcopalians  differently  than  by  Lutherans,  and  so  on 
tliroughout  the  various  religious  sects. 

Therefore,  the  State  cannot  require  the  teaching  of  morals  in  the 
public  schools  without  requiring  as  the  basis  of  such  teaching  the  incul- 
cation ol  religious  principles,  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  conscien- 
tious convictions  of  the  parents  of  at  least  a portion  of  the  children 
attending  these  schools. 

We  want  no  State  standard  for  either  morality  or  religion.  To 
force  any  religion  on  anyone  would  be  out  of  accord  with  the  principles 
ol  our  constitution;  to  take  religion  from  our  schools,  is  to  take  from 
the  children  the  only  true  standards  of  correct  living. 
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3)nan  nf  Arr. 


C.  Ferdinand  Sa^bert,  ’22. 

Joan  of  Arc,  the  French  national  heroine,  was  solemnly  canonized 
by  Pope  Benedict  in  St.  Peter’s,  on  May  16.  On  that  day  vast  demon- 
strations were  held  in  her  honor  in  all  the  churches  of  Paris,  and 
throughout  all  France,  while  in  every  jiart  of  the  whole  world  the  noble 
life  of  the  jieasant  girl  of  Domreni}^  was  honored  and  eulogized. 

Today,  long  centuries  after  the  accomplishment  of  her  mission  upon 
this  earth,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  at  last  receives  her  solemn  vindication 
at  the  hands  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  world.  After  five  hundred 
years  of  ceaseless  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  Maid’s  life  and  death, 
and  the  miracles  attendant  upon  them,  the  Church  lifts  up  her  voice 
and  proclaims  tliat  Joan  of  Arc  is  truly  a saint  in  Heaven;  that  the 
peasant  girl  wlio  was  the  insiiired  savior  of  her  king  and  country  is 
indubitably  one  of  those  mortals  who  gaze  upon  the  face  of  God.  That 
prophecy  which  Shakespeare  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Charles  VII,  that 
“Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  he  France’s  saint,”  is  now  indeed  fulfilled  to  the 
letter. 

The  canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  takes  place  at  a time  when  the 
qualities  for  which  slie  was  pre-eminent  need  to  be  emiihasized  more 
Ilian  ever.  In  her  life  were  victoriously  blended  two  of  the  loftiest 
human  aspirations — Religion  and  Patriotism.  They  were  so  inter- 
locked in  her  that  tliey  were  the  leading  principles  of  her  nature. 
Patriotism,  wliile  it  caused  her  dangers,  trials  and  finally  marhu'dom, 
was  her  destiny;  Religion  was  her  inspiration;  it  was  the  staff  upon 
which  she  leaned,  her  solace  in  adversity.  Her  canonization,  then,  is 
an  event  of  incalculable  value,  for  it  empliasizes  love  of  country,  based 
on  love  of  God,  qualities  which  rendered  her  character  well-nigh  perfect. 

A feeling  of  deepest  wonder  and  admiration  pervades  us  when  we 
contemiilate  the  true  ju'e-eminence  of  Joan’s  character.  To  arrive  at 
a just  estimate  of  a renowned  character  one  must  judge  it  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  time  in  which  that  person  lived.  Judged  by  the  standards 
of  today,  there  is  probably  no  illustrious  man  of  ten  centuries  ago,  of 
five  centuries  ago,  whose  character  could  meet  the  test  at  all  points. 
Rut  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  unique.  It  can  be  measured  by  the 
standards  of  all  times;  judged  by  any  of  them,  it  meets  the  test  at  all 
points. 

You  have  but  to  think  of  any  young  girl  of  your  acquaintance,  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  try  to  imagine  her  leading  an  army  to  battle,  saving 
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her  king  and  country,  and  then  suffering  unflinchingly  the  agonies  of 
burning  at  the  stake,  in  order  to  realize  in  a measure,  the  astounding 
qualities  possessed  by  Joan  of  Arc.  And  when  we  reflect  that  her  cen- 
tury was  one  of  confusion  and  trouble,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
miracle  of  such  a flower  from  such  soil. 

The  contrast  between  her  and  her  time  is  the  contrast  between 
noonday  light  and  midnight  gloom.  She  gave  her  great  mind  to 
exalted  thoughts  and  high  purposes  when  other  great  minds  wasted 
themselves  upon  petty  fancies  or  upon  poor  ambitions;  she  was  stead- 
fast when  stability  was  unknown,  and  unfailingly  true  in  an  age  that 
was  false  to  the  core;  she  was  a rock  of  fortitude  when  hopelessness 
held  sway  in  her  country;  she  maintained  her  personal  dignity  and  her 
purity  of  mind  and  body  when  these  things  had  become  lost  virtues. 

The  deeds  accomplished  by  Joan  of  Arc  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
equaling  any  performed  by  mere  mortals  recorded  in  history,  when 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  undertaken,  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  the  means  at  her  disposal  are  considered.  The  poor  shepherd 
girl  fram  Domremy,  a mere  child  in  years,  ignorant,  unlettered,  un- 
known and  without  influence,  found  her  country  lying  in  chains,  help- 
less and  hopeless  under  an  alien  domination,  its  treasury  bankrupt,  its 
chivalry  rocking  and  reeling  like  a ship  fighting  in  the  darkness  with 
monsoons;  all  hope  and  courage  dead  in  the  hearts  of  her  people  after 
colossal  defeats  and  long  years  of  foreign  oppression,  their  King  re- 
signed to  its  fate  and  preparing  to  fly  the  country;  and  she  laid  her 
miracle  touch  upon  this  corpse  of  her  country,  and  it  rose  and  took 
l^ossession  of  its  house,  and  cast  out  the  devils  therefrom.  By  victory 
after  victory,  Joan  crippled  the  English  power,  and  died  with  the  earned 
title  of  Deliverer  of  France. 

And  as  a reward  for  all  this,  the  French  King  whom  she  had  crowned 
stood  supine  and  indifferent.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a Frenchman, 
sold  to  British  interests — not,  as  some  tireless  calumniators  of  the 
Church  proclaim  a representative  of  the  Catholic  Church,  took  the 
noble  child,  most  innocent,  most  unselfish,  and  had  her  burned  at  the 
stake.  Barely  has  the  world  beheld  so  terrible  a picture  of  crucified 
innocence  and  purity;  like  her  Divine  Master,  she  went  to  her  death 
betrayed,  despised,  mocked  and  ridiculed;  but  like  Him,  she  trimuphed 
in  her  death  and  won  the  reverence  and  love  of  Christendom. 

The  lesson  of  Joan’s  life  needs  to  be  flashed  throughout  the  entire 
world.  The  relationship  between  love  of  country  and  love  of  God  are 
so  close  as  sometimes  to  be  welded  together.  This  idea  should  be 
promulgated  wherever  men  believe  in  the  lofty  patriotism  that  demands 
sublime  service,  sincere  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  in  defense  of  altars 
and  firesides.  “The  canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  to  quote  the  words 
of  Archbishop  Hayes,  “emphasizes  love  of  country  based  on  love  of 
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God.  The  American  soldier  who  dies  for  the  flag  is  noble  only  in  so  far 
as  his  ideals  of  life,  ser^dce  and  country  are  of  the  spirit  of  which  Joan 
of  Arc  is  a sublime  example. 

“We  are  coming  to  a great  crisis  in  our  history,  and  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  country,  and  Christianity  will  be 
necessary  to  stem  the  wave  of  radicalism  that  is  sweeping  over  the 
earth.” 


©0  (illjp  18t0pr 

(Annai^olis,  Md.) 


Severn,  sweetest  Severn, 
Flowing  softly  by. 

Casting  hack  the  sparkle 
Of  the  jeweled  sky. 

On  thy  banks  at  sunset 
Feathered  songsters  pray, 
Vesper  chimes  uniting 
Faint  and  far  away. 

O’er  thy  midnight  waters 
Falls  the  moons  pale  beam 
Like  a hope  from  heaven 
On  life’s  darkened  stream. 

Severn,  gentle  Severn, 
Stealing  to  the  sea. 

Of  thy  peace  celestial 
Pray,  give  unto  me. 
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R.  Lawrence  Davis,  ’21. 


ulljp  Panarpa. 

Charles  H.  Yingling,  ’21. 

“The  principle  of  Socialism,”  says  Belloc,  “is  that  the  means  of 
production  are  morally  the  property  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
Slate;  that  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  however  widely  diti'used,  sucli 
property  exploits  the  labor  of  others,  and  that  such  exploitation  is 
wrong.”  Socialism  then,  may  be  considered  as  an  indictment,  a con- 
demnation of  the  existing  order  of  affairs  as  pernicious  and  unstable. 
It  presents  as  a substitute,  collective  ownership  and  involves  a cam- 
paign against  Capitalism.  The  latter  being  obliterated,  the  Socialists 
claim  that  there  will  he  an  order  of  equality  under  their  system. 
Collectivism. 

That  Socialism  is  intrinsically  wrong  is  clear  from  this,  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the  family. 

The  system  proposed.  Collectivism,  volates  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, because  man  has,  by  nature,  the  right  to  possess  things  as  his 
own.  He  is  endowed  with  a faculty  of  inventing  and  producing  things 
and  of  turning  these  possessions  into  a source  of  profit.  The  Socialists 
would  do  away  with  this  inventive  faculty  of  man,  since  they  would 
only  allow  him  to  produce  for  and  in  the  wav  directed  the  State. 
Thus  man  would  be  deprived  of  using  his  reason  to  provide  for  the 
future,  nor  in  the  present  would  he  be  given  the  fruits  of  his  labors, 
since  what  he  has  worked  for  by  both  mental  and  physical  labor  would 
be  given  to  the  State. 

Again,  Socialism  is  intrinsically  wrong,  because  it  violates  the 
rights  of  the  family.  The  father  is  head  of  the  familv;  he  is  the  power 
governing  it,  and  conseciuently  he  is  naturally  bound  to  support  and 
educate  the  children  he  begets.  To  perform  this  duty,  lie  has  the  right 
to  possess  private  property  and  wealth,  which  he  may  bequeath  to  his 
children.  The  father  would,  consequently,  be  trampled  upon  by  the 
State  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  since  he  would  not  have  the 
means  wherewith  to  support  his  children. 

Besides  being  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
family.  Socialism  is  also  objectionable  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

In  socialistic  productions  some  articles  would  be  tabooed  by  the 
prejudice  of  the  majority.  With  the  instruments  of  production  in  its 
liands,  the  majority  could  suppress  all  habits  and  tastes  which  seemed 
to  it  pernicious  and  useless  by  simply  not  producing  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion. The  demand  for  the  great  staples,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
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wool,  coal,  etc.,  would  be  readily  met.  But  when  we  come  to  some 
novelty  or  luxury,  can  the  demand  he  ascertained  in  advance? 

After  ])roducing,  how  is  the  supply  to  he  distributed?  Evidently  it 
will  have  to  he  done  uniformly,  since  there  is  to  he  equality  in  the 
Socialistic  State,  so  that  as  a consequence  there  will  he  no  freedom 
for  anyone  to  consume  what  and  how  much  he  pleases.  Officials  will 
he  eager  to  get  through  their  work,  and  as  a result  the  public  custom 
or  favor  will  not  he  regarded  as  it  is  now.  Therefore  there  would  he 
no  individual  choice  of  articles,  and  the  distribution,  by  not  allowing 
liberty  of  consum])tion,  would  he  a form  of  desi)otism. 

But  what  of  em])loymenl  and  the  wages  to  he  derived  therefrom? 
Who  shall  do  what?  Tlie  State  would  not  allow  any  choice  of  em])loy- 
ment,  as  is  the  case  nowadays,  hut  would  appoint  individuals  for  cer- 
tain definite  work.  This,  in  other  words,  would  he  slavery.  Again, 
one  i)osition  will  he  more  difficult  than  another,  e.  g.,  the  work  of  the 
laborer  and  of  the  statesman.  You  cannot  right  this  inequality  by  an 
increase  in  wages,  nor  by  shortening  the  hours  for  the  harder  position. 
For  this  would  destroy  the  ec[uality  postulated  by  Socialism. 

It  is  reckoning  without  taking  human  nature  into  account  to  sup- 
l)ose  that  all  men  are  equally  intelligent  and  equally  industrious.  What 
justice  is  there  in  an  eciual  wage  for  the  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
man; for  the  vigilant  and  active;  and  for  the  inactive  and  the  drone? 

Furthermore,  to  do  away  with  Capitalism  or  the  possession  of  pri- 
vate property,  we  would  have  to  make  compensation.  The  Socialistic 
State  could  either  i)ay  the  Ca])italist  in  coin  or  in  a share  of  the  State’s 
profits.  The  first  method  lias  to  he  abandoned,  since  the  State  would 
not  have  enough  money  to  jiay  the  private  owners;  the  second  method 
would  not  alter  the  situation,  since  the  Capitalist  would  still  remain 
a Cajiitalist,  and  the  socialistic  law  of  equality  would  have  to  he 
abandoned. 

flow  can  we  account,  it  may  he  asked,  for  the  iihenomenal  growth 
and  jiersistence  of  a social  system  which  is  ethically  wrong  and  eco- 
nomically impossible  ? 

This  question  can  he  ])artially  answered  by  saying  that  Socialism 
has  rendered  some  notable  services  to  society.  It  has  occasioned  an 
awakening  of  the  social  conscience.  It  has  reminded  man  of  the  fact 
that  he  is,  after  all,  a social  animal,  and  that  there  are  some  things 
which  should  he  done  hy  his  social  rather  than  by  his  individual  self. 

The  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  Socialism  is  the  abuses  that 
exist  in  society  as  today  constituted.  The  Socialists  point  to  the  great 
trusts  and  industrial  mono])olies  as  evidence  of  the  failure  of  compe- 
tition in  the  present  system.  “They  point  to  the  enormous  profits  of 
the  Capitalist  in  comparison  with  what  has  been  called  the  Todder- 
hasis’  of  remuneration,  according  to  which  wages  sho’^hl  varv  directly 


with  the  price  of  food.  The  living  wage  to  which  the  employee  is 
entitled  should  provide  him  not  only  with  the  necessities  but  the  ameni- 
ties of  life : leisure,  recreation  and  provision  for  the  future.  The  rights 
of  labor,  as  the  American  Bishops  iDoint  out  in  their  famous  manifesto, 
are  not  confined  to  a subsistence-wage  in  the  present,  but  cover  what 
is  necessary  to  make  i3ro vision  for  the  future.” — {The  Month,  April, 
1920.) 

The  real  panacea  for  the  social  evils  of  the  day  are  to  be  found,  not 
in  a system  which  would  violate  the  rights  of  the  family  and  of  the 
individual,  not  in  a system  replete  with  economic  injustices  and  impos- 
sibilities, but  in  the  sound  principles  of  Christian  morality. 

Archbishop  Hayes  of  New  York,  thus  tersely  and  forcibly  gives  us 
the  remedy.  “If  our  workingmen  will  take  and  hold  St.  Joseph  as 
their  patron,  the  grace  and  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father  will  fall 
abundantly  upon  labor,  the  workshop  and  the  field,  and  fill  our  splen- 
did and  stalwart  men  with  a sense  of  their  own  dignity,  that  will  place 
the  cause  of  labor  in  a position  of  honor  before  all  the  world. 

“If  employers  were  moved  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth,  they  in  turn  would  see  to  it  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire;  that  a living  wage  must  be  paid;  and  that  proper 
and  humane  conditions  of  labor  be  provided  in  conformity  with  the 
dignity  of  the  workingman.” 


ISpBitrmttnn. 

Out  from  the  silent  tomb  of  gloomy  night 
To  heavenly  heights  ascends  the  rising  sun; 

So  from  the  grave  of  death,  in  silent  flight 
The  soul  ascends  to  God  when  life  is  done. 

George  R.  Gibson,  ’23. 
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Edward  J.  Brannan. — Lived  up 
to  Ids  reputation  as  an  actor  by 
his  excellent  rendition  of  the  part 
of  Lord  Stanley  in  Richard  III. 
“Oswy”  has  proved  himself  a 
l)la3Avright  of  no  mean  ability, 
Jiaving  written  several  fine  come- 
dies which,  unfortunately,  have 
not  yet  reached  the  anxiously 
wating  world,  to  the  great  loss  of 
said  world.  Ed.  is  also  a mathe- 
matician of  note,  having  com- 
])letely  finished  solid  geometry 
wlien  we  poor  sufferers  were  still 
struggling  with  the  second  book 
of  plane.  But  it  is  not  only  as  an 
actor  or  mathematician  that  we 
know  him.  He  is  a most  interest- 
ing talker  and  takes  a conspieuous 
part  in  all  tlie  social  affairs  of  the 
class. 


fear 

Bodert  J.  Ashton. — Broke  into 
prominence  in  the  athletic  field  by 
his  playing  for  St.  Martin’s,  help- 
ing to  win  the  basketball  cham- 
pionship of  the  125-lb.  section  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Association. 
We  have  always  called  him 
“Bobby  of  the  class,”  but  we  know 
that  there  is  not  a more  manly 
youth  in  the  school.  His  unfail- 
ing good  humor  and  his  true  gen- 
erosity have  won  him  many 
friends  in  every  class.  While  not 
engaged  in  recounting  the  benefits 
of  residence  in  the  West  End,  Bob 
may  often  be  seen  carefully  pilot- 
ing his  Packard  through  the  down- 
town streets,  much  to  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  all  traffic  cops. 
That  he  possesses  a high  character 
and  every  other  element  of  suc- 
cess, may  be  judged  from  his 
jiicture. 
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James  R.  Brown. — His  services 
are  always  in  demand  as  beadle. 
But  Jim’s  excellence  is  not  con- 
fined to  his  beadleship.  There  is 
no  one  who  surpasses  him  in  his 
close  attention  to  his  work.  Yet 
lie  does  not  like  Geometry.  He 
showed  his  dislike  of  it  by  finish- 
ing a year  before  the  rest  of  us. 
Always  a member  of  the  track 
team,  he  has  worked  hard  to 
bring  to  it  some  of  the  prominence 
we  have  Mon  in  other  sports.  He 
also  played  a very  fine  game  of 
hall  on  the  baseball  team  this 
year.  In  his  quiet,  attentive  way, 
Janies  has  accomplished  much 
that  tlie  rest  of  us  have  only  hoped 
for,  and  in  the  future  will  go  on 
to  success  in  the  same  way. 


P.  Edgar  Carroll. — This  hand- 
some and  ambitious  youth  is  hrim- 
ing  over  with  energy  and  often 
gives  vent  to  it  upon  his  fellows, 
much  to  their  discomfiture.  He 
hears  all  the  earmarks  of  a true 
statesman,  and  has  alreaily  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  class  ])resi- 
dent  for  the  first  term.  Edgar 
realizes  that  diligence  must  he 
added  to  genius  to  make  success, 
and  has  accordingly  surprised  us 
all  by  the  high  marks  he  has  re- 
ceived of  late.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Edgar  to  represent  our 
class  in  the  armed  service,  and  he 
can  s])in  you  wonderful  yarns  of 
“taking  them  over  and  bringing 
them  hack”  with  the  Navy,  though 
it  is  rumored  that  the  only  ship 
he  saw  during  his  enlistment  was 
e nclosed  in  glacis. 
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J.  Roger  Davis. — Eloquently  up- 
held the  record  of  his  family 
by  winning  the  elocution  medal 
from  a host  of  formidable  op- 
ponents last  year.  And  Roger 
writes  English  as  well  as  he 
speaks  it.  His  interesting  com- 
positions, always  written  in  a 
perfect  hand,  have  placed  him 
among  the  leaders  in  this  branch. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
members  of  the  class.  He  ranks 
easily  among  the  foremost  in 
studies,  is  completely  at  home  in 
every  branch  of  sport,  and  in  the 
social  world  holds  a place  all  his 
own.  His  earnest  efforts  have 
contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  many  a class  affair. 


Peter  C.  Coughlin. — This  husky 
young  lad  has  won  a name  for 
himself  by  his  hard  playing  as 
guard  on  the  High  School  basket- 
ball team.  In  addition,  Pete’s 
strength  and  skill  have  made  of 
him  a formidable  wrestler,  rumor 
having  it  that  he  is  the  uncrowned 
champion  of  his  native  suburb. 
Locust  Point.  In  mind,  he  pre- 
sents the  same  strong,  characteris- 
tics as  in  body.  His  willingness  to 
work  long  and  hard  has  kept  him 
well  up  in  all  branches  and  has 
placed  his  name  on  the  honor  roll. 
Even  had  he  not  acuteness  of 
mind,  his  strong  and  determined 
character  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  him  to  the  front  in  any 
line  of  life,  no  matter  what  the 
obstacle. 
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J.  Leonard  Doran. — If  success 
ill  scholastic  life  has  anything  to 
do  with  success  in  the  business 
world,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
day  Leonard  will  rank  among  the 
great  men  of  our  city.  For  during 
the  four  3’^eai’s  he  has  been  with  us 
he  has  made  a record  at  Loyola 
that  all  students  would  like  to 
possess.  Evidence  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  studies  is  the  number  of 
honor  cards  he  has  won,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  reputation  as  a 
Greek  scholar.  Leonard  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  all  class  activities 
and  nothing  is  too  great  a sacrifice 
if  it  is  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  L.  H.  S.  ’20. 


John  P.  Flannery. — It  is  yet  to 
he  said  that  he  refused  a friend  in 
distress  or  failed  to  do  his  share 
in  anything.  Even  his  duty  of  ex- 
tracting the  class  dues  from  his 
avowedly  impecunious  classmates 
has  failed  to  lessen  his  popularity. 
John  has  a winning  way  about 
him  that  few  of  us  can  solve;  yet 
we  all  notice  it.  The  closest  ap- 
proach to  defining  it  is  100%  hon- 
esty, combined  with  generosity  to 
a fault.  In  addition  to  his  finan- 
cial worries,  John  has  the  care  of 
a balky  “Peerless”  on  his  hands, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  can  make  32 
miles  in  a pinch — downhill.  It 
will  be  a distinct  loss  to  the  class 
if  John  does  not  return  in  the  fall. 
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T.  Irvix<i  Hoen. — A serious- 
minded,  iiard-working  young  man 
who  believes  tlial  he  is  at  sehool 
to  learn.  His  interest  in  his  work 
leads  liiin  to  do  mucli  not  re- 
(fuired  by  his  teachers,  especially 
in  science  and  mathematics,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  lias  won  many 
jiremiums.  That  his  work  is  not 
ill  planned  may  be  judged  from 
tbe  number  of  times  bis  name  has 
apjieared  on  the  honor  roll.  In 
addition  to  this,  Irving  has  found 
time  to  distinguish  himself  on  the 
athletic  field  by  his  efforts  as 
a member  of  the  football  and 
basketball  teams.  His  pojiularity 
with  his  classmates  is  shown  b}^ 
the  number  of  class  oilices  be  bas 
held  diu'ina  the  past  four  years. 


Wii.LiAM  G.  Hisky. — It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  the  Annuals  of 
former  years.  ^Yhen  ^YiIIiam  was 
in  First  Year,  the  Annual  said  of 
him : “Looks  delicate,  but  we  don’t 
believe  he  really  is — Emile,  Bar- 
nc3"  and  ^Yim  put  together  may 
jiossibl}"  weigh  a iiound  or  two 
more  than  ^Yilliam.’’  Too  bad  the 
old  war  came  along,  else  another 
member  of  the  family  would  have 
won  his  A.  B.,  Commencement 
Week.  Will’s  brother  graduated 
from  High  School  four  j^cars  ago, 
but  left  from  Fresbman  to  enlist 
in  “Marjdand’s  Own.’’  It  runs  in 
the  clan  to  be  brave.  If  there’s 
any  more  fighting  to  be  done.  Will 
is  going  to  be  chief  bugler.  Wh)' 
not,  after  all  the  practice  he  has 
had  on  the  clarinet?  Success  to 
you,  Will,  in  music  as  Avell  as  in 
other  things. 
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Rernari)  F.  Kirby. — Of  quiet 
and  scholarly  tastes,  this  young 
denizen  of  Mt.  Washington  is 
placed  high  in  the  regard  of 
his  comrades  and  teachers.  As 
a student  there  is  no  one 
who  surpasses  him  either  in 
earnestness  of  ])urpose  or  quick- 
ness of  jierceplion.  Rut  in  sjiite  of 
his  attention  to  his  stinlies,  “Run- 
ny” is  far  from  being  hound  up  in 
them.  He  is  always  ready  to  lis- 
ten lo  a slory  or  to  tell  a good  one 
himself  in  that  inimitable  south- 
ern drawl  of  his.  Even  greater 
than  his  scholarly  attainments  is 
his  record  in  athletics.  His  driv- 
ing, reckless  assaults  on  the  foot- 
ball held  have  made  him  the  terror 
of  men  twice  his  weight  and  won 
for  him  a jilace  on  the  All-Ralti- 
inore  High  School  eleven. 


Andrew  L.  Klosinski.  — Two 
days  after  Andrew  walked  into 
our  classroom  for  the  hrst  time 
last  September,  he  was  as  much  at 
home  as  many  who  had  been  with 
us  for  the  full  six  years.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  of  his  gift  of 
speaking  interestingly  and  well  on 
any  subject,  particularly  that  of 
s])orts.  He  has  a never-ending 
store  of  anecdotes  of  the  members 
of  Raltimore’s  professional  nine 
and  knows  the  history  of  every 
liaseball  game  since  Ty  Cobb  hit 
his  first  home  run.  Rut  Andrew 
studies  other  things  besides  the 
sporting  page.  He  has  had  no 
diliiculty  keeping  above  the  pass- 
ing mark,  and  whenever  he  makes 
a particular  efiort  easily  manages 
to  climb  up  among  the  leaders. 
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F.  Joseph  Manns. — “Clear  of 
mind  and  lusty  of  arm”  aptl^^  de- 
scribes this  180-pound  wonder 
from  the  mazes  of  the  West  End. 
The  peculiar  ease  with  which 
he  grasps  the  most  complicated 
Greek  or  Latin  translation,  and 
liis  amazing  proficiency  in  all 
other  branches  of  study  have 
caused  his  teachers  to  name  him 
“Old  Reliable.”  But  it  is  not  alone 
in  the  things  of  the  mind  that 
“Fritz”  excels.  In  feats  of  strength 
and  daring,  he  knows  no  equal. 
Even  redoubtable  Coughlin,  the 
Red,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
sleep-producing  qualities  of  his 
mighty  right.  “Bloody  Joe”  is  of 
the  type  that  succeeds.  With  his 
brilliant  mind,  high  ideals  and  de- 
termination to  win,  only  a buffet 
of  fortune  can  keep  him  from 
“making  his  mark.” 


John  F.  McFadden. — As  you  can 
plainly  see  from  his  picture,  John 
is  noted  for  his  clean-cut  and 
handsome  features.  John  has 
gained  a name  for  himself  in 
athletics,  having  been  halfback 
on  the  football  team,  anchor  man 
on  the  relay  team,  and  pitcher  on 
the  baseball  team.  In  all  three  of 
these  positions  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a player  of 
worth  and  a valuable  addition  to 
any  team.  His  success,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  the  athletic  field, 
for  his  record  in  studies  is  one  of 
which  he  may  be  justly  proud. 
Keep  it  up,  John,  and  may  success 
crown  everything  you  undertake. 
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Alexis  J.  McGlannan  III. — 
Another  one  of  the  “shining 
lights.”  But  just  because  “The 
Third”  is  a glutton  for  work  is  no 
sign  that  he’s  a despaired-of  grind. 
Mac  is  the  best  little  sport  in  the 
class  and  as  popular  with  his 
teachers  as  with  his  comrades. 
Though  he  manages  to  keep  well 
up  in  all  studies,  Alexis  finds  time 
to  preside  over  that  venerable  in- 
stitution known  as  the  “Sewing 
Circle,”  a select  body  banded  to- 
gether for  scientific  discussion 
during  the  dryer  parts  of  Greek 
period.  We  all  know  that  Mac’s 
success  in  life  is  simply  a matter 
of  time  as  there  is  always  room  at 
the  top  for  so  brilliant,  so  pains- 
taking a scholar. 


Robert  J.  O’Conor. — When  “Big 
Bob”  won  our  annual  popularity 
contest,  it  was  only  in  line  with 
many  other  manifestations  of  his 
comrades’  regard.  Every  one  of 
the  six  years  he  has  spent  with  us 
has  seen  him  a class  ofiicer,  run- 
ning all  the  way  from  president  to 
beadle.  But  not  all  of  Bob’s  time 
and  energy  is  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  these  offices.  Next  to  ttie  class- 
room the  diamond  and  the  grid- 
iron are  the  scenes  of  his  best  ac- 
tivities. Many  the  game  that  his 
superior  playing  and  cool-headed- 
ness,  either  as  catcher  or  guard, 
have  pulled  out  of  the  fire  for 
Loyola.  The  baseball  and  foot- 
ball teams  have  both  elected  him 
captain  and  it  would  be  as  heresy 
to  think  of  anyone  else  for  these 
positions. 
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William  A.  Ruff. — R would  be 
hard  to  lind  a more  determined, 
well  meaning  young  man  than 
Willie.  He  believes  that  he  comes 
to  school  to  learn  and  consistently 
puls  his  belief  into  practice.  But 
he  always  finds  time  to  expound 
the  many  merits  of  South  Balti- 
more, and  iia.rticularly  of  that 
part  lying  in  Holy  Cross  Parish. 
Nothing  is  heard  from  Willie  in 
class  till  the  marks  are  read  and 
lionors  distributed,  when  his  rec- 
ord speaks  for  him.  Cliarlie  has 
at  last  given  up  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing the  Naval  Academy  and  be- 
coming an  Admiral,  and  will  be 
content  with  accepting  the  ecfuiva- 
lent  position  in  civil  life.  Judging 
from  the  results  he  has  obtained 
so  far  he  should  have  no  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  gratifying  his  wish. 


John  O’Shea  is  one  of  our  most 
prominent  and  promising  stu- 
dents in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  good  name  of  St.  Martin’s  is 
well  upheld  by  his  industrious 
work.  John  is  an  excellent  English 
scholar  and  was  consequently 
chosen  as  one  of  the  class  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Annual.  It  may 
justly  be  said  that  no  other  of  the 
class  can  compete  with  him  on  the 
important  subjects  of  today.  He 
strongly  upholds  Irish  freedom, 
and  is  always  glad  to  confute  ar- 
guments to  the  contrary.  Still  this 
does  not  excuse  John  from  com- 
jiosing  ballads  and  sketches  on  the 
blackboard.  John  is  frequently 
named  on  the  honor  roll,  and  do 
not  deceive  yourselves  with  the 
sup])osition  that  this  is  an  easy 
attainment.  R.  D. 
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James  Ramx. — Voted  the  “hand- 
somest man”  in  the  annual  class 
contest.  That  “nittle  Jimmy”  is 
considered  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental is  demonstrated  by  his 
election  to  the  presidency  for  the 
second  term,  an  office  which  he 
tilled  with  great  honor  to  himself 
and  the  class.  Standing  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  “Baby  Rolls” 
was  the  tallest  member  of  the  foot- 
ball team  and  strove  valiantly  to 
raise  Loyola  to  the  top.  We  can- 
not praise  Jim  too  much  for  tlu' 
spirit  he  has  shown  in  all  class 
matters,  particularly  those  requir- 
ing initiative  and  energy.  We  all 
know  that  Jim’s  future  will  be  a 
successful  one,  for  such  interest 
as  he  displayed  in  his  work  for 
the  Annual  and  die  class  cannot 
result  in  failure. 


.John  Schonowski. — There  will 
lie  quite  a commotion  in  our  ranks 
when  this  diminutive  “Duke” 
makes  his  appearance  on  com- 
mencement night  fully  protected, 
as  behooves  one  of  his  position. 
For  John  is  the  only  ’20  to  whom 
long  trousers  are  hut  a dream.  By 
liis  unfailing  good  nature  and 
liappy  face,  John  has  lightened 
many  a dreary  period  during  the 
four  years  he  has  spent  with  us. 
Rut  “Duke”  does  other  things  be- 
sides soothing  our  melanclioly. 
He  is  an  all-around  athlete  of  note 
and  has  won  undying  fame  for 
liimself  as  a boxer  in  his  native 
I^ocust  Point.  Though  “Duke” 
seems  to  deal  lightly  with  the  seri- 
ous things  of  life,  the  tender  age 
at  which  he  completes  his  Higli 
School  course  is  ample  proof  of 
his  inherent  worth. 
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WiMBERT  R.  Sullivan. — A stu- 
dent who  has  made  a fine  record 
for  himself.  In  the  four  years  he 
has  been  with  us  he  has  blossomed 
forth  into  young  manhood,  long 
trousers,  bow  tie,  et  ah,  and  has 
raised  himself  to  the  leading  rank 
in  the  class.  He  delights  in  find- 
ing objections  to  every  proof  ad- 
vanced by  the  professor,  and  in- 
sists on  the  substitution  of  his 
own.  A single  glance  at  his  fea- 
tures is  sufficient  to  show  why  he 
finished  his  High  School  course 
at  an  age  when  most  others  are 
still  struggling  with  the  Commen- 
taries. He  proved  that  his  athletic 
skill  was  in  line  with  his  scholarly 
attainments  by  capturing  Loyola’s 
only  place  in  the  Interscholastic 
swimming  meet. 


Emile  A.  Sullivan. — Being  the 
older  brother  of  Wimbert  is,  of 
course,  a trying  position  and  has 
left  its  mai'k  on  Emile  in  that  wor- 
ried smile;  but  he  has  managed  to 
bear  up  under  the  strain.  Emile 
has  lately  startled  the  class  by  his 
drive  for  a high  average  in  studies 
and,  judging  by  his  testimonial 
last  month,  has  succeeded  where 
others  have  failed.  His  record  on 
the  athletic  field  needed  no  re- 
vision. He  played  a game  as  end 
on  the  football  team  this  year  and 
strove  manfully  to  regain  Loyola’s 
prestige  in  basketball.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  swimming 
team,  and  it  was  in  this  sport  that 
he  gained  a name  for  himself  by 
frequently  winning  aquatic  events 
at  the  B.  A.  C. 
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Leo  C.  a.  Sweeney. — Probably 
the  best  known  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  of  High  School.  But 
Leo’s  fame  has  not  interfered  with 
his  studies.  He  has  always  been 
safe  in  his  high  position  in  class, 
despite  the  manj"  social  functions 
he  graces  with  his  presence.  Chry- 
stal’s  actions  have  always  been  a 
source  of  never-ending  mirth  to 
all,  and  have  often  tempted  even 
the  strictest  professor  to  smile. 
Many  the  period  that  has  passed 
quickly  away  owing  to  the  merry 
antics  of  this  harmless  denizen  of 
South  Baltimore.  But  we  know 
that  Leo  is  made  of  sterner  stuff 
and  that  he  can  be  very  serious 
indeed,  whenever  it  is  necessai'y 
for  the  good  of  himself  or  of  the 
class. 


Joseph  G.  Taymans. — In  eveiy 
class  there  is  to  be  found  a quiet 
young  man,  who  says  little  but 
thinks  and  accomplishes  much. 
This  type  is  represented  in  our 
class  by  Joe.  In  all  the  six  years 
that  he  has  been  with  us  we  have 
never  heard  a single  outburst 
from  him,  but  we  have  often 
noticed  the  close  attention  he  gives 
to  his  lessons.  Coupled  with  his 
brother,  Joe  makes  a combination 
hard  to  beat  at  handball.  But  just 
because  Joe  is  quiet  is  no  sign  that 
he  is  self-centred.  He  takes  great 
interest  in  class  activities,  and, 
outside  of  the  classroom,  can  and 
will  hold  his  own  in  any  discus- 
sion. ^Yell,  good  luck  to  you,  Joe, 
whatever  line  of  life  you  choose 
to  follow. 
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William  T.  Taymans.  Of  all 
ye  bright  and  learned  men  he  is 
the  foremost,  following  none  in 
the  pursuit  of  erudition.  Will  is 
one  of  those  gifted  few  who  can 
look  the  teacher  in  the  eye  when 
a ditlicult  translation  of  Homer  or 
Virgil  is  about  to  he  assigned. 
There  is  scarcely  a month  on  the 
honor  roll  of  the  last  five  years  in 
which  his  name  is  not  written  next 
to  “First  Testimonial.”  He  keeps 
up  to  the  reputation  of  St.  Igna- 
lius’  Acolytes  by  starring  at  hand- 
ball. The  characteristic  which  en- 
dears him  most  to  us  is  the 
friendly  smile  that  ever  adorns 
his  finely  chiselled  countenance. 
Even  had  he  no  other  gifts,  Wilfs 
friend-winning  smile  would  take 
him  far  along  the  road  to  success. 


Waltfj;  J.  Wintz. — Walter  is  a 
strapping  handsome  youth  who 
must  he  doing  something  all  the 
lime.  He  is  at  his  best  in  time  of 
adversity,  for  wdien  the  tide  was 
rolling  uj)  against  us  in  many  a 
footliall  battle  he  was  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  tight,  doing  his  best  and 
{heading  with  his  comrades  to  do 
likewise.  Another  ])roof  of  his 
athletic  ability  is  his  fine  work  as 
guard  on  the  havskethall  team.  The 
secret  of  his  popularity  with  the 
class  is  his  unselfishness  and  will- 
ingness to  help  another.  If  grit 
and  character  count  for  anything 
in  this  life  then  Walter  will  have 
little  ditiiculty  in  reaching  anj^ 
height  he  may  strive  for. 


FOT'RTII  YEAR  HIGH. 

Top  Row — W.  Taymans.  R.  O’C’ouor,  E.  Snllivau.  J.  O'SLea.  E.  Braniiau.  L.  Sweeiie.v. 
I’.  Carroll.  W.  Misl-e.v.  J.  INItFadileii.  J.  Iklaiins.  L.  Kiiapp. 

Middle  Row — M’.  Ruff.  .T.  Wriadit.  L.  Doiau.  -T.  Taymaus;.  P.  Coughlin.  W.  Sullivan  A.  Klosiiiski. 

W.  Wiutz.  -T.  Sflieiiowski.  A.  McGlaiinan.  P..  Kirby. 

Front  Row — R.  Aslitou.  J.  Browu.  J.  Ryan.  Rev.  J.  J.  Ayd,  J.  Flannery,  R.  Davis.  I.  Hoeu. 


John  B.  AYright. — John  is  a 
lun-loving,  good  natiired  speci- 
men of  human  nature,  specializ- 
ing in  unintentional,  ultra-funer- 
eal puns.  Often,  when  silence 
reigns  supreme  in  our  classroom, 
John’s  croaking  voice  is  heard  to 
ask  a question  that  sets  the  class 
in  an  uproar.  “When,”  he  re- 
cently asked,  “will  a man  die 
whether  he  lives  or  not?”  But 
John  has  really  studied  hard  this 
year,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
weary  expression  often  seen  on 
his  countenance.  John  is  always 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  class 
and  school  and  played  a tine  game 
on  the  basketball  team  this  year. 

In  truth,  there  would  seem  to  be 
something  lacking  in  our  midst  if 
we  did  not  have  John’s  wit  to  en- 
liven us.  Compiled  by  John  A.  O' 


Shea. 
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W.  T.  B. — Awful  quiet  but  aAvful  smart.  Went  swimming  on  March 
4 and  has  been  hugging  the  radiator  ever  since.  Taylor  says  it’s  all 
right  in  winter  time  if  you  don’t  catch  something  afterwards.  Noted 
for  his  cheery  smile. 

T.  L.  B. — Sounds  like  a disease  hut  means  nothing  other  than  the 
initials  of  our  distinguished  Tom  Brown,  of  story  book  fame,  who  has 
condescended  to  honor  us  with  his  presence,  hut  he  still  goes  up  to 
higher  math,  and  grabs  all  the  first  honors  in  reach. 

T.  N.  C. — Nelson  sure  can  master  those  lessons  of  his;  a wizard  at 
Geometry,  and  Cicero,  XenoiDhon  and  Virgil  rejoice  when  he  operates 
on  their  works;  studies  hard  and  shows  it  in  his  marks,  which  are  like 
the  “C.  of  L.  now,  very  ‘H.’  ” 

F.  D. — He  is  that  quiet  fellow  over  in  the  corner  there,  got  the  face 
of  ah  angel,  yet  known  to  the  class  as  a hoodwinker;  always  full  of  fun 
at  the  right  time,  for  when  it  comes  to  class  aff  airs  business  is  business 
with  Frank.  He  is  the  treasurer,  j^ou  know,  and  a good  one  at  that. 

J.  D. — So  small  in  size,  hut  oh,  how  wise,  and  even  proclaims  him- 
self to  be  a “Wise  Cracker.”  We  don’t  know  whether  this  is  humility 
or  boastfulness,  as  James  would  never  tell  us  what  it  means.  Do  tell 
us,  little  Cicero! 

P.  DeK. — “Andy,”  our  vice-president,  claims  to  have  been  elected 
on  account  of  the  vice;  must  have  his  little  joke  of  course.  Goes  out 
for  football,  baseball,  track  and  swimming.  We’ll  admit  he’s  i^retty 
quick;  some  jokesmith.  Not  infrequently  he  improves  on  Xenophon 
and  Cicero. 

J.  A.  D. — Our  faithful  scrihe  tells  us  everything  that  happens  in  the 
meetings;  but  please  tell  us  what  that  “A”  in  your  name  means.  Some 
say  it’s  Adolph;  others  say  Aesop;  while  it  could  be  Aeolus  or  Aeneas. 
Has  stuck  faithfully  to  his  job  for  four  long  and  trying  terms,  and 
without  him  the  class  diary  would  long  have  been  out  of  existence. 

D.  G. — The  beadle  of  the  class;  has  his  testimonials  made  out  ahead 
of  time;  ahvays  giving  Nelson  a run  for  top  honors.  Donald  has  hut 
one  defect — on  those  warm  and  hahny  days  he  contracts  severe  symp- 
toms of  “Spring  Fever.”  During  these  attacks  Donald  is  known  as 
“Sleeping  Beauty.” 

F.  H. — Our  huddie  from  Woodlawn.  He  says  that  it  is  three  miles 
south  of  Hoodlum  Hollow,  five  miles  east  of  Toonerville,  or  in  other 
words,  seven  miles  from  nowhere.  Once  quoted  as  being  as  quiet  as 
two  lambs.  Never  know  he  is  around. 
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J.  H. — John  is  a hard  worker  and  an  excellent  student,  and  in  every 
way  a dandy  fellow;  becomes  very  inquisitive  at  times,  and  can  keep 
the  entire  class  going  all  day  long  answering  questions.  John  shows 
great  anxiety  for  knowledge. 

F.  H. — Displays  some  curious  hieroglyphics  in  his  themes;  tackles 
as  hard  in  studies  as  he  does  in  football;  hopes  to  make  the  football 
team  next  year,  and  we  hope  so  too.  Here’s  wishing  you  luck,  Fritz, 
old  man. 

J.  K. — He’s  the  happy  fellow^  with  the  fascinating  smile.  Joe  is  an 
energetic  chap  and  possesses  w hat  you  call  “real”  school  spirit.  Keeps 
the  class  brim  full  of  life  and  pep.  Did  you  hear  of  his  great  w'ork  on 
the  Midget  Team,  and  did  you  see  him  in  action?  Well,  if  you  didn’t, 
we’ll  guarantee  3^ou,  you  missed  something! 

P.  K. — Little  Kid  Romeo  is  awTul  quiet  at  times,  hut  wJien  the  time 
comes  he  can  make  himself  heard;  made  the  class  proud  of  him  by  his 
work  at  foiwvard  on  the  Championship  Midget  team.  Pete  is  a hard 
w orker  and  can  handle  a sentence  in  Xenophon  as  w ell  as  he  can  handle 
a basketball. 

C.  M.—  Behold  the  smile;  behold  the  style  and  the  rose  on  Constan- 
tines lapel.  Yes  sir,  he  is  the  flashiest  dresser  in  the  class.  I think 
tiiere  must  be  a reason.  C.  M.  and  P.  K.  make  a good  Damion  and 
Pythias. 

J.  McG. — Long,  lean  and  lanky;  possesses  a rare  sense  of  wJt  and 
humor.  Always  smiling,  never  sad;  ahvays  happ3%  never  mad.  His 
higliest  ambition  is  to  get  to  Heaven,  wdiere  he  hopes  thev  have  tennis 
courts  and  no  speed  limits  to  w'orry  his  “Chevrolet.” 

F.  X.  S. — Going  out  for  the  baseball  team  and  show^s  some  style; 
does  some  good  class  w ork  too,  but  had  you  seen  him  at  our  dance — 
well,  “you’d  he  surprised.”  We  think  he  is  living  in  tlie  future,  and 
J>y  actual  count  took  out  his  w^atch  95  times  in  one  day. 

X.  J.  W. — Coinmonly  knowm  as  Sam,  the  hcavyw^eight  of  the  class; 
one  of  the  Librarians;  sliines  like  the  “Gold  Dust  Twdns”  in  class,  and 
wJien  it  comes  to  composition  w^e’ll  all  agree  that  w’^e  take  the  back 
scat  wJiile  Xav  reads  his  masterpiece;  one  of  the  big  guns  on  the  High 
Scliool  Basketball  team. 

J.  A.  W. — The  manager  of  our  High  School  Basketball  team,  and 
the  assistant  treasurer  of  our  class;  takes  10  cents  from  each  of  us  every 
week;  but  wx'  don’t  care  as  long  as  Joe  pays  for  our  dances  and  shore- 
parties,  etc.  When  Joe  w^ent  scouting  for  a shore  he  landed  one  on 
“Benny’s  X"eck,’’  wdicre  w^c  all  expect  to  have  some  great  time,  just  so 
w'e  don’t  hurt  “Benny.” 

H.  L.  G. — Who  blows  in  or  is  blown  in  from  the  great  metropolis  of 
Maryland,  more  commonly  known  as  Raspeburg;  owms  a steady  hand 
e.nd  is,  w^e  believe,  the  best  artist  in  the  school;  is  an  expert  in  w^oodcraft. 
You  should  see  that  log  cabin  he  made  for  a proof. 

Xavier  J.  Watson. 

Joseph  Kerr. 
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M.  F.  B. — The  printer  ran  short  of  Greek  letters  so  we  shortened  his 
“label.”  Marion  isn’t  from  Athens,  but  to  hear  him  translate  their 
“medium,”  you’d  think  he  had  founded  the  “burg.”  He  is  a promising 
candidate  for  the  High  School  team.  ^Yhen  he  “smashes”  the  ball  out 
to  the  “farm”  and  starts  for  home,  you’ll  laugh  even  if  he  doesn’t 
make  it. 

H.  J.  B. — Just  now  his  collar  is  tight,  but  he  hasn’t  a swell  head,  nor 
is  it  Ids  fault.  He  is  our  only  “dilettante.”  He  lives  up  to  it,  whatever 
it  is.  Henry  is  much  involved  in  baseball  this  term — so  interesting. 

J.  V.  B. — Our  lightweight  champion,  also  occupies  a seat  allotled  to 
a brilliant  i)upil.  Most  probably  the  reason  for  this  is  because  he  is  so 
small  that  the  teacher  would  otherwise  miss  him. 

T.  P.  1). — The  “deacon,”  who  joined  us  in  the  third  quarter  of  our 
Correspondence  Course.  Tom  has  a big  heart  under  a small  cover. 
He  uses  the  heart  outside  of  school  also. 

^y.  M.  F. — Known  to  all  the  brethren  as  “Giggles.”  He  greatly 
missed  his  “ruby”  partner  this  year,  and  we  equally  missed  “Giggles” 
at  the  dance.  Walter  is  an  ardent  memher  of  the  Pinochle  Trio  but 
I^refers  to  play  Five  Hundred. 

L.  L.  F. — The  second  “L”  is  a mystery  to  us.  It  must  he  fierce,  the 
way  he  guards  his  secret.  It  might  mean  “Lucky”  or  “Lovable,”  but 
not  “Laggard”  or  “Lackadaisical.” 

J.  P.  G. — Behold!  We  have  with  us  the  mighty  manager  of  the 
baseball  nine.  Our  social  light  from  St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea. 

A.  S.  G. — Alphonse  says  the  Highlands  are  quite  different  since  the 
war.  The  cessation  of  activities  were  first  discovered  the  other  day 
when  a soldier  passed  down  Eastern  avenue  unarmed. 

L.  L.  1. — All  hail  the  conquering  hero  comes!  Will  represent  us  in 
the  Elocution  contest  on  Commencement  night.  All  success! 

H.  V.  J. — Harry  is  our  leader  in  baseball  and  a soccer  plaver  of 
merit  also.  “Valentine”  is  only  “fifteen  years  old”  as  the  “News”  said 
three  years  ago.  Well,  anyway,  more  copies  of  the  Xews  were  sold 
that  day  than  usual. 

F.  E.  K.  The  busiest  man  in  the  class,  holding  down  as  many  jobs 
as  you  can  find  names  tor,  was  on  the  dance  committee  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  it  was  successful.  Noted  for  his  “Krazy  Kar- 
toons.” 
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To])  Row — S.  Vuetli,  (R  ^licliel.  II.  Beoker,  J.  Grimm,  A.  Glimmer,  M.  Bali'erzak,  H.  Jaco1)s,  T.  Daii.n'liney. 

Middle  Row — F.  KiiiK'.  C.  Slade,  J.  Ryan,  L.  Ireton,  J.  Bncdiiiess,  B.  Meyer,  E.  Frierson,  W.  Fo.ule,  IM.  Rennie. 
Seated — C.  Tliomas,  G.  O'I'rennen,  Rev.  •!.  I.  Ziegler,  S..7.,  IMr.  F.  .7.  Dolan,  S..7.,  A.  Sikorsky,  .7.  1‘enn. 


G.  C.  M. — George  is  a real  “Book  of  Knowledge”  with  his  new  Inter- 
national. He  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  take  up  medicine,  law,  or 
write  poetry. 

J.  P.  M. — Our  mighty  sergeant-at-arms.  Sometimes  we  think  he 
“might”  do  a little  “houncing.”  Spanish  interpreter  for  his  home  town 
of  Rocatierra.  A Mexican  once  passed  by  on  the  train  and  since  then 
J.  P.  took  to  Spanish. 

G.  S.  O’B. — We  all  know  him  hy  the  “0.”  Jerry  very  often  says 
“Oh”  when  he  thinks  of  that  canned  pineapple  he  had  while  he  was  in 
France  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  how  he  dived  into  a tin  of  watery  “cruller 
fruit.”  President  of  the  Class  as  soon  as  ballots  could  be  printed.  He 
travels  the  “Neolin  Route”  from  Woodlawn  to  Colonial  Park. 

J.  A.  P.— A real  secretary  he  is;  owns  a “Landlady’s  Bubble-pencil,” 
writes  shorthand,  typewrites,  parks  his  gum  under  the  desk;  oh!  he  is 
a regular.  Don‘t  forget  he  managed  the  “peerless’  ’eleven  last  season. 

J.  J.  R. — Our  “Short  Line  Poet.”  He  is  a 99  44/100%  scholar.  Many 
a “Gold  Card”  has  been  carried  down  Round  Bay’s  “Boulevard.”  The 
other  morning  the  class  was  shocked  by  the  disappearance  of  a young 
moustache,  the  pride  of  the  room.  More  speed  to  you,  John. 

A.  E.  S. — B.  A.,  the  title  meaning  “Beadle  Again.”  His  is  an  original 
“smile”  dift'ering  much  from  the  “giggles  product.”  Albert  has  never 
been  short  of  sugar,  the  sweet  thing.  His  “dluge  portky”  have  not  been 
worn  to  school  as  yet. 

S.  C.  S. — Gee!  What  the  city  did  for  him!  Belair  wouldn’t  rec- 
ognize their  Chester  now.  Arriving  in  Baltimore  sound  asleep,  in  a 
few  months  he  made  the  city  sit  up  and  take  notice.  He  certainly  is 
speedy. 

A.  C.  T. — Om’  “imposing  statesman.”  He  certainly  does  enjoy  a 
“good”  movie.  Chase  is  a futurist,  and  most  likely  will  do  something 
great — in  the  near  future.  He  must  eat  figs  for  he  doesn’t  know  what 
a date  is. 

S.  A.  G.  V. — A dictionary  of  “nombres”  is  contained  in  his  christen- 
ing. Sylvester  might  have  something  to  do  with  Sylvan.  Anthony  is 
an  amiable  youth.  Gregory  is  great  and  gracious  while  V — well,  you’ll 
have  to  guess  that  yourself. 

M.  E.  R, — Our  social  representative  who  did  such  fine  work  for  us 
at  the  class  dance.  But  that  was  nothing  new  for  him,  as  he  is  always 
ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  class.  Francis  E.  King, 

Jaaies  a.  Penn. 

THANKS. 

The  classes  of  Third  High  “A”  and  “B”  wish  to  extend  their  thanks 
to  the  Reverend  Faculty  who  honored  us  by  their  presence  at  the  dance, 
and  also  to  all  those  who  co-operated  in  helping  to  make  the  occasion 
a grand  success. 
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Abromaitis,  Joseph  V. — Drew  the  sketch  of  our  Latin  haseball  field 
for  the  Annual,  for  which  tlie  class  thanks  him.  A prominent  citizen 
of  liaspchurg. 

Bonchek,  Raa'aioni). — Our  official  timer.  Just  look  questioningly  at 
“Bonny”  and  he  will  immediately  answer  “only  two  more  minutes.” 

Bowersox,  Albert. — A “hale  fellow  well  met,”  who  is  an  active 
worker  for  all  school  and  class  undertakings. 

Caraiody,  Ivan  M. — His  elongated  nctlier  limlis  have  nothing  to  (lo 
with  the  time  he  manages  to  arrive  every  morning  at  school. 

CoADY,  John  Morris. — Played  on  the  champion  Midget  haskethall 
team  and  ever  since  he  has  heen  wearing  his  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head 
as  that  is  the  only  way  it  Avill  fit. 

CooEAHAN,  J.  Paul. — Has  many  friends  and  few  enemies,  among 
the  latter  being  Caesar,  Galha  and  other  gentlemen  who  took  part  in 
the  ancient  Gallic  war. 

Cooney,  ’Williaai. — Ahvays  holds  one  of  the  front  seats  in  class,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  ap])le  vender  always  puts  the  best  ones  on  top. 

CuAiAiiNGS,  Jack. — An  excellent  J)askethall  player,  jumped  center  for 
the  High  School  team. 

Curran,  Joseph. — Just  loves  liard  Avoik — mention  a track  meet  and 
you  will  see. 

Davis,  Harral  Had  his  jiicture  in  the  paper  as  a member  of  a 
bicycle  club  that  hopes  to  win  the  championship. 

.DiPaola,  Robert  S.~  Whenever  difiicult  questions  are  asked  in  class. 
“Beady  Rob  is  on  the  job.” 

Li  iioN,  H\rry. — Can  imd  more  dillicuities  in  a page  of  Latin  than 
anyone  else  on  earth.  President  ol  the  B.  and  O.  after  class. 

huANNERA',  SiEAArART. — He  ol  the  tlaxen  hair  and  the  eternal 
sandAvich. 

(iiNNiNo,  Fall.  A rather  diminutiAe  young  man  to  he  found  in 
Second  \ear  High  School;  nevertheless  Paul  has  a AAmnderful  store  of 
knoAvledge. 

Kries,  AIichael.  iVIike  is  an  all  around  good  lelloAAc  He  can  do 
all  sorts  of  things  Avith  the  fiddle.  He  made  himself  very  useful  at  the 
“movies”  of  the  A.  A. 
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Lacy,  James  J. — “Jim”  lives  in  a world  of  footballs,  baseballs  and 
basketballs.  In  any  branch  of  sport  you  will  always  find  him  a valuable 
asset. 

Lannon,  James. — “Jimmie”  managed  the  Midget  Basketball  Team 
last  season  and  made  quite  a success  of  it.  He  also  plays  a bit  of 
football. 

Lyon,  Robert. — Our  determined  young  president  plays  on  the  base- 
ball team.  Wonderful  at  arguing. 

McDermott,  Bernard. — A fine  cartoonist,  but  guilty  of  perpetrating 
antiquated  jokes  on  his  unsuspecting  class-mates. 

McGowan,  Joseph. — His  middle  name  is  cheerful  and  he  runs  to 
bright  colors,  his  well-known  slogan  being  “any  color  at  all,  as  long  as 
it’s  bright  red.” 

McNalla",  John  Todd. — Loves  his  leisure  and  his  conversation,  but 
no  matter  what  else  may  happen,  John  always  knows  his  memory 
lesson. 

McWilliams,  William. — Our  ancient  mariner  from  the  ancient  city 
on  the  Severn;  is  fast  becoming  familiar  with  the  “ways”  of  the  big  city. 
Our  class  treasurer. 

Menton,  John. — Commutes  daily  on  the  “Skibbies  Island  Limited.” 
Pitches  on  the  High  School  baseball  team. 

Nagle,  Joseph. — Whenever  the  occasion  demands  it  “Joe”  is  always 
ready  to  recite  “Warren’s  Address  at  Bunker  Hill.”  “Joe”  plugs  hard 
and  attends  all  the  basketball  and  baseball  games. 

Neer,  Paul. — A valued  member  of  the  tennis  team  and  talks  of 
little  else. 

0’Mallea%  Murray. — Rails  from  Relay  when  he  is  feeling  O.  K. 

Peach,  Frank. — Though  very  small,  he  can  reach  up  after  a testi- 
monial. 

Read,  Francis. — If  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,  we  should 
all  be  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  Read.  He  had  several  long 
sieges  of  sickness  during  the  year. 

Rosen STEEL,  Robert. — “Rosey”  is  one  of  the  many  wise  men  of  the 
class  who  always  manages  to  capture  a fair  share  of  the  marks.  He  is 
an  ardent  basketball  fan,  and  plays  a good  game  himself. 

Sapp,  Arthur. — Has  high  athletic  aspirations.  He  played  guard  on 
the  High  School  second  team. 
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ScHiMUNEK,  Emmanuel. — “Loui”  is  our  famous  “dough”  boy.  He 
just  revels  in  pies,  crullers,  ’n  ev’ry  thing.  There  is  not  a man  in  the 
class  who  M^ouldn’t  love  to  change  places  with  him. 

Smith,  Martin. — Native  of  a country  metropolis  situated  some- 
Mdiere  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore.  A star  in  Algebra. 

Sweeney,  George  Wm.,  Jr. — Arrived  in  our  midst  shortly  before 
Christmas.  Lets  a M^onderferful  ad.  for  hair-tonic  go  to  waste. 

SwEENEA,  Noraian. — Kiiows  SO  luuch  Latin  and  Greek  that  it  gives 
him  a headache  to  think  about  it.  Has  high  aspirations — Avould  like 
to  be  an  aviator  or  chauffeur  on  an  elevator. 

SwEENEA,  WiLLiAAV  J. — Uscd  to  be  quite  a mystery.  BelieA^es  in 
long  lunch  hours — 9.01  to  2.30  preferable. 

Twardowicz,  Mitchell. — His  duties  as  beadle  do  not  prevent  him 
from  being  one  of  the  Solomons  of  the  class.  An  excellent  catcher  in 
the  National  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  game. 

Urban,  George. — Noted  not  only  for  his  good  nature  but  for  his  luck 
at  winning  raffles. 

Vincent,  Williaai  S. — Normally  a quiet  lad,  but  let  him  get  near 
some  Avater  and  watch  him  cut  loose. 

Waltaian,  Franklin.  — Like  his  illustrious  namesake,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  he  is  both  an  orator  and  a journalist. 

Ways,  Charles  Max. — Since  Latin  assumed  the  form  of  baseball. 
Max  has  been  starring,  liwentor  of  the  system,  and  author  of  the  rules. 
Our  representative  for  the  Annual. 

WiLLiAAis,  John. — Our  general  utility  man — porter,  errand  boy; 
plays  all  positions  on  the  class  team  and  still  manages  to  keep  near  the 
top  of  the  ladder  despite  all  the  pushing  and  shoAung. 

Jtrat  fTur  “A” 

R.  P.  A. — Though  no  giant,  he  has  a A'oice  frequently  heard  at  class 
meeting.  If  study  aa  ere  only  basketball,  he  aa  ould  he  as  Avise  as  Solomon. 

E.  C.  B. — Our  smiling  A'ice-president,  aaIio,  in  spite  of  his  golden 
curls,  OAATis  a box-seat  in  bald-head  roAA%  right  in  front  of  the  Professor. 

D.  J.  B. — Our  circus  manager,  late  of  Raspebm’g.  ’Tis  AA^ell  there  is 
no  speed  limit  in  reading,  or  Dan  AAOuld  be  a frequent  Ausitor  at  the  jail. 

C.  DE  W.  C. — You  Avill  knoAV  him  by  his  Avrist-Avatch.  Is  famous  for 
“high-jinks”  and  smiles.  Hails  from  St.  Martin’s. 
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J.  B.  C. — Starred  on  the  basketball  team,  and  now  pitches  for  the 
class  nine.  Ready  to  do  anything  for  the  welfare  of  the  class. 

G.  T.  C. — The  class  beadle,  and  an  accpiaintance  of  George  AYalsh. 
Reaches  his  objective  without  much  trouble.  Now  engaged  in  calling 
the  roll. 

J.  A.  D. — Quintus  Fahius  Junior. — Relieves  in  the  policy  of  delay. 
Always  catches  a car  destined  to  jump  the  track. 

J,  D. — Not  a member  of  this  world.  Has  several  large  offers  from 
various  professors  to  lecture  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

E.  G.  G. — Class  tax-gatherer.  He  takes  great  pleasure  in  making 
us  forlorn  on  Monday  morn.  In  return,  he  sometimes  sings  for  us. 

E.  N.  H. — Takes  things  quietly  but  he  “gets  there.”  Came  hack 
strong  after  a long  attack  of  illness,  and  now  spends  his  time  listening 
to  “Zab.” 

W.  A.  H. — Beadle  ages  ago,  and  still  very  busy.  On  principle,  he 
never  recites  without  making  a speech.  Won  a spelling  bee  “onct.” 

J.  E,  I. — Our  sometime  class  beadle.  An  aidist  at  adorning  absentee 
slips  and  collecting  testimonials.  Invented  the  art  of  passing  an 
absentee  slij)  through  a closed  door. 

E.  A.  K. — He’s  not  in  the  picture.  One  of  the  Kelly  ‘gens.”  Thougli 
a scientist  by  nature,  he  is  a Sinn  Feiner  by  principle  and  profession. 

W.  A.  K. — Class  orator,  also  of  the  Kelly  “gens.”  A little  boy  who 
believes  in  being  heard,  even  if  he  can't  be  seen.  Keeps  in  constant 
trim  for  a six-day  debate. 

E.  K. — Though  unable  to  “express  himself,”  he  is  the  prince  of 
debaters  and  a tighter  from  top  to  toe.  A collector  of  testimonials. 

R.  A.  L. — He  of  the  wavy  hair.  Always  uses  tongue-twisters  in  his 
compositions,  and  has  read  almost  everything  in  the  library. 

J.  G.McL. — Would  rather  laugh  than  eat.  Keeps  us  all  in  good  humor 
and  makes  stirring  addresses  to  the  stars, 

W.  J.  McX. — Spent  six  months  on  “Treasm’e  Island.”  Plays  on  the 
basketball  and  baseball  teams,  and  represents  St.  Martin’s. 

J.  J.  O’C. — Our  heavyweight.  Very  quiet  since  his  separation  from 
Johnny  D.,  but  our  photographer  “snaps”  a smile  now  and  then, 

V.  J.  O’M. — Though  owning  a farm  at  Relay,  he  is  class  President, 
basketball  and  baseball  captain,  and  interested  in  all  class  activities. 
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W.  J.  P. — Our  first-baseman  and  secretary,  though  you  would  never 
know  it.  A coining  rival  to  John  McCormack. 

A.  J.  S. — A studious  representative  of  East  Baltimore,  who  gathers 
his  monthly  testimonial  and  makes  suggestions  at  the  class  meetings. 

E.  C.  S. — One  of  the  “Pygmies.”  Comes  from  the  celebrated  hamlet 
of  Mt.  Washington,  which  he  hopes  some  day  to  govern,  if  he  ever 
“hears  the  question.” 

B.  V.  S. — Class  ventriloquist.  Makes  an  occasional  trip  around  the 
class,  and  is  very  particular  about  his  lessons  which  he  always  knows. 

V.  J.  T. — A zealous  upholder  of  First  Year  A.  Star  third-baseman 
of  the  class  team,  and  an  ardent  student. 

L.  I.  W. — Hails  from  the  flourishing  village  of  Fullerton,  which  will 
begin  to  grow  in  twenty-five  years.  A sturdy  class  “booster.” 

G.  J.  W. — Lou’s  cousin,  and  a vigorous  upholder  of  Sou’  BaFinore. 
Believes  in  science  because  Lou  does,  but  personally  prefers  business. 

M.  F.  Z. — A mite  of  a boy;  but,  as  the  old  saying  is:  “The  best  of 
goods  come  in  small  packages.” 

J.  J.  Z. — Our  monologue  artist,  and  a dealer  in  stamps  and  old  coins. 
Likes  to  talk  to  a good  man,  and  hear  a good  man  talk. 

Daniel  J.  Brady, 

E.  Gordon  Gibson. 


SECOND  YEAR’S  LATIN  BASEBALL  BOARD 
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FIRST  YEAR  “B.” 


J.  B. — The  young  farmer  of  the  class  who  hails  from  North  Branch 
is  a very  quiet  youth  and  also  a firm  admirer  of  baseball. 

T.  G. — Tom  is  a friend  of  everybody.  He  plays  left  field  on  the 
class  ball  team. 

G.  H. — Our  dashing  young  president,  with  a long  stride;  catcher 
and  reliable  pitcher  on  the  team. 

A.  L. — This  youth  is  the  stand-by  in  Latin  and  literary  work.  In 
handball  he  is  second  only  to  our  president. 

B.  M. — Always  with  a catchy  expression.  English  Composition  and 
Catechism  suit  his  taste. 

M.  J. — Is  1-B’s  boy  with  a will  and  an  ardent  follower  of  the  national 
game. 

B.  B. — The  kind  of  a fellow  a class  needs,  as  he  always  is  trying  to 
uphold  the  class  spirit. 

E.  O’D. — A fine  basketball  player  who  piloted  our  85-pound  team 
to  many  victories.  He  pitches  Latin  verbs  in  superb  form. 

D.  S. — The  captain  of  our  baseball  team;  featured  in  many  victories. 
His  hobby  is  English  Composition. 

W.  M. — The  representative  of  Relay.  As  easy  for  him  to  answer 
Ancient  History  questions  as  it  is  for  Babe  Ruth  to  hit  a home  run. 

E.  R. — “Patron”  as  his  fellow-students  call  him.  His  pitching  on 
the  ball  team  has  been  the  winning  factor  in  a number  of  games. 

G.  M. — The  boy  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  classroom,  but  whose 
spirit  is  always  at  the  front. 

S.  K. — Our  young  friend  from  Park  Heights  avenue  who  plays  a 
lively  game  of  basketball.  He  is  as  strong  as  a stone  wall  in  Latin. 

J.  N. — A very  studious  fellow  and  an  ardent  follower  of  Wentworth. 
He  honored  his  class  by  capturing  a scholarship  in  the  June  exams. 

J.  R. — Our  treasurer,  who  is  always  fighting  for  the  class  dues;  a 
firm  backer  of  the  ball  team. 

I.  W.- — Another  good  fellow;  always  with  a joke,  and  ready  to  help 
any  fellow-student. 

J.  S. — Our  East  Baltimore  friend,  very  quiet  and  always  ready  to 
tease  Larry  Semon. 
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''I'op  lJo\^■ — Martin.  I.  \\'atlans.  .1.  Sik(>rsk,\'.  10.  ()’l)unno.  -T.  llnclit,  (J.  'I'all.  A.  lanvrcMico. 

'I’liird  Row—  U.  Rrainhiiillor.  AT.  .rolinson,  I>.  .Mills.  X.  Maraiiio.  K.  Spolliss.v.  (}.  .Maaiiaiii.  T.  rrolilsliormiuli. 
Second  Row-  -F.  Frannfellcer.  .T.  Ruli.v.  (!'.  INront.n'oinery.  Mr.  F.  AV.  I lenMiii.a'.  S.J..  (i.  Ilelnief.  I>.  Slianalian.  10.  Reill.v. 
I'Mrst  Row-  .1,  R.lair.  .1.  R.radley.  R.  IMenton.  S.  Kearns,  .1.  Xolly.  F..  Kines. 


G.  T. — Who  has  a different  seat  for  every  period;  he  is  the  third- 
baseman  on  our  ball  team. 

F.  F.— The  boy  who  has  the  antique  “bug,”  a kind  heart,  and  a lot 
to  say. 

J.  B. — The  famous  basketball  and  tennis  player;  also  excellent  in 
shooting  Latin  verbs. 

L.  B.  K. — The  little  boy  with  the  big  specs,  who  hopes  to  eventually 
reach  the  height  of  live  feet. 

G.  M. — For  the  last  month  George  has  now  shown  himself  on  Sun- 
days. Long  pants  is  the  cause.  Beware!! 

B.  M. — The  boy  with  the  “million  dollar  smile,”  is  a line  athlete 
and  always  shows  up  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

B.  S. — There  was  a time  when  our  little  Ray  was  a model.  My,  just 
look!  time  hasn’t  changed  him  at  all. 

M.  M. — The  actor  of  the  class,  who  hopes  some  day  to  obtain  the 
highest  honors.  Quietness  suits  him  to  a “T.” 

Louis  Berkely  Kixes,  ’23, 

George  Arthur  Lawrence,  ’23. 


OUR  BASFBALL  TEAM. 

Our  hall  team  has  met  with  a most  successful  season  losing  only  one 
game  out  of  twelve  starts,  ttiis  was  to  McDonough.  The  class  has  sup- 
ported it  with  utmost  enthusiasm.  Dan  Shanahan  was  captain,  and 
Berkely  Kines,  manager. 


The  following  are  the  games : 


Loa'Oea  1-B — 25; 

Sacred  Heart — 1. 

Loa'ola  1-B — 17; 

Second  Year — 13. 

Loaola  1-B — 12; 

Second  Year — 10. 

Loyola  1-B — 15; 

Gilman — 13. 

Loaola  1-B — 9; 

Second  Year — 0. 

Loaola  1-B — 2; 

McDonough — 9. 

Loaola  1-B — 24; 

Mt.  Roa'al  Pirates 

Loaola  1-B — 13; 

Loyola  1-A — 8. 

Loa^ola  1-B — 11; 

Loa^ola  1-A — 8. 

The  remaining  games: 

McDonough,  Dunham,  Mt.  St.  Josephs. 
We  hope  to  win ! ! 
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lop  Row  i.  :Mafiuess,  A.  Svitak,  W.  Ef>aii.  W.  Eckenrocle,  A.  McXaiiiaia.  11.  Cmuiiiin>>s,  E.  Maianto.  L.  I’eters.  W.  Wo.icik. 
Se<on(l  Row— C.  Petraska,  E.  Jones,  W.  I’alewicz,  W.  Zeinaitaitis,  W.  Betzold,  R.  Barrett.  C.  Roberts,  L.  Matalis. 

Seated— P.  Bees,  O.  Cooney,  R.  Ilelfricdi,  Prof.  Jos.  N.  MeCorinick,  S.  Lings,  W.  Cady,  A.  Walsh. 


FIRST  YEAR  “C.” 


R.  Rarrett  Randall. — Who  is  gaining  laurels  on  the  athletic  field, 
stands  six  feet  in  his  stocking  feet.  He  is  gaining  fame  as  a reader  of 
Latin,  too. 

F.  Rees. — If  Francis  would  leave  us  before  Fourth  Year,  we  would 
be  without  anyone  to  manage  our  social  affairs,  and  oh!  that  winning 
smile ! 

X.  Retzold. — Ned  graced  us  with  his  presence  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  second  term.  Ned  is  one  of  our  giants  and  a good  student. 

W.  Cady. — To  look  at  Wilmer,  who  would  think  that  he  could  be 
the  star  pitcher  of  our  glorious  High  School  Raseball  Team.  He  looks 
so  retiring  and  unassuming. 

G.  CooNEA'. — George  had  rather  hard  luck  in  the  second  term,  with 
a broken  foot,  but  he  came  hack  to  us.  Though  on  crutches,  he  never 
lost  his  charm  of  manner  and  pleasing  smile. 

H.  CuMAiiNGS. — Some  of  the  faces  that  Henry  makes  when  he  grins 
would  make  great  cartoons.  They  put  it  all  over  “End  Fisher’s  comics.” 
Rut  looks  are  deceiving,  for  Henry  manages  to  get  on  the  Honor  roll 
also. 

A.  Doehler. — Aloysius  is  our  literary  genius.  He  is  an  interested 
reader  of  Shakespeare,  Homer  and  other  writers  of  renown.  We  wish 
him  luck,  and  hope,  some  day,  to  see  his  name  in  the  hall  of  fame  as  a 
writer. 

W.  Eckenrode. — William  is  the  pride  of  Westminster,  a little  town 
adjoining  Hoodlum  Hollow.  William  says  Westminster  is  some  town 
even  if  he  does  have  to  say  it  himself,  by  gosh! 

W.  Egan. — William  is  the  ‘’Feed  Store”  of  our  class.  No  wonder! 
He  lives  near  Druid  Hill  Park  and  plays  with  the  squirrels  every  day. 

E.  Frampton. — The  organist  for  the  Junior  Sodality.  We  look  for 
wonderful  accomplishments  from  Ed.  in  the  musical  world. 

R.  Helfrich. — Our  class  president.  We  expect  to  hear  of  Raymond 
as  leading  some  large  societies  in  the  near  future,  because  he  can  run 
the  class,  during  a meeting,  almost  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

E.  Jones. — We  think  that  Edmund  would  make  a good  auctioneer, 
but  he  wants  to  be  a baseball  player.  He  started  off  well  and  is  now 
playing  second  base  on  the  High  School  team. 

R.  Kluza. — Rernard  was  our  cartoonist.  He  could  draw  anything. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  to  leave  us  during  the  second  term.  We  hope  to 
hear  from  him  next  year. 
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Irvin  Lingy. — Class  Treasurer;  has  won  fame  for  Loyola  in  the 
athletic  world  representing  the  school  in  football,  baseball  and  track. 
He  also  manages  to  take  home  a testimonial  occasionally.  Irvin  cer- 
tainly is  a live  wire. 

A.  McNamara. — Andrew  is  our  pet.  With  his  curly  hair,  neatly- 
parted  on  the  side  and  his  sweet,  gentle  voice,  one  becomes  enraptured 
with  him. 

T.  Magness. — He  might  be  fat,  but  is  very  fast  when  it  comes  to 
playing  handball.  “Tom”  is  also  our  class  debater. 

L.  Matalis. — Lawrence  enjoys  these  beautiful  Spring  days;  yet  he 
never  gets  caught  ofl‘  side  by  an  unexpected  question. 

L.  Maranto. — Leo,  in  Latin,  means  lion.  But  Leo,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  is  not  as  brave  as  a lion  when  he  sees  a page  of  Latin  before  him. 
Who  wants  to  be  a lion  anyhow? 

A.  Molter. — He’s  our  beadle.  Maybe  he  gets  that  way  from  the 
“beetles”  flying  around  Boone  where  Otto  hails  from.  Anyhow  he’s  a 
jolly  fellow. 

W.  Palewicz. — When  Walter’s  mind  is  concentrated  on  study,  step 
aside  and  let  him  pass;  because  he’s  sure  to  do  so  anyway. 

L.  Peters. — Another  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  class.  While  of  a 
(juiet  and  retiring  disposition,  he  has  gained  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  his  associates. 

C.  Roberts. — Carrolt  is  one  of  1-C’s  string  of  athletes.  He’s  a run- 
ner. To  see  him  practicing  you’d  think  he’d  outrun  Le  Grende. 

A.  SviTAK. — The  Fritz  Kreisler  of  our  class.  In  a few  years  we 
expect  to  hear  from  him  as  a professional. 

A.  Walsh. — Andrew  is  our  Promoter  for  the  Sacred  Heart  League. 
Whenever  a problem  is  put  to  the  class  he  is  ready  with  an  answer. 

W^.  W^OJCiK. — W’^illiam  can’t  see  why  W’^entworth  wrote  an  Algebra. 
He  can  do  the  problems  after  he  is  shown  how.  Skipped  First  Prep, 
and  is  making  a good  showing. 

W.  Zemaitis. — This  young  boy  of  fifteen  is  setting  a mark  for  rapid 
growth.  He  is  now  six  feet  and  still  going  strong.  Although  he  is 
mentioned  last  in  the  Class  Notes,  he  is  at  the  toj)  or  near  it  in  monthly 
notes.  ^ 


Pr^paratnrg  Sppartm^nt 


IFirst  (E^lasa 

'Tis  rare  that  boys  of  our  young  age. 

Are  taught  their  tessoiis  on  the  stage. 

Yet  we  have  class  and  other  things 
Behind  the  curtain  and  the  wings. 

At  two  the  good  boys  get  the  drop, 

The  others  never,  never  stop. 

We  Preps,  have  been  told  that  life  is  a stage  and  so,  with  the  aid  of 
our  teacher,  we  have  been  trying  to  prepare  our  parts  well.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a drama  in  one  act. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA: 

Eugene  R. — Seems  to  be  a real  student;  not  seems,  but  is.  Also 
a good  drawer  of  maps,  though  he  might  also  make  a successful  dentist. 
He  and  F.  K.  pull  together. 

Arthur  R. — Late  arrival  on  the  stage,  a little  after  the  performances 
of  the  year  began.  Quite  original.  Does  more  than  his  share  for  the 
May  altar. 

J.  Arnold  R. — The  Renjamin  of  the  class.  Only  four  cents  carfare, 
you  know.  No,  not  the  shortest  boy  in  the  class.  Looks  down  from 
his  dizzy  height  on  little  Theodore. 

J.  H.  Rrooks. — He  comes  from  haunts  of  Preps,  and  Highs,  and 
makes  some  sudden  sallies  of  wit  and  other  kinds.  Talks  in  little 
sharps  and  trebles  and,  brook-like,  goes  on  forever. 

Thomas  F. — Illustrious  captain  and  can’t  get  away  from  the  job. 
Trying  to  uphold  the  fair  reputation  of  Northeast  Raltimore.  Hails 
from  St.  Ann’s.  Will  soon  don  longies. 

Mark  H. — Mark  my  word,  he  will  do  well  in  First  High  next  year. 
Hails  from  lields  afar — Sparrows  Point  or  some  such  foreign  land. 
On  time  for  class  all  the  same. 

Charles  H. — From  that  chaianing  burg.  West  Forest  Park.  Grow- 
ing awful  fast.  May  soon  be  real  big.  A little  Cyclops  with  two  eyes. 
Preps,  took  at  him  as  if  they  fear  him. 

Stilt  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  him; 

Such  hartzelV s in  him.  0 but  when 

He  stands  for  recitations,  then 

They  gather  round  like  chicks  and  hen, 

And  then  they  are  themselves  again. 

Likes  to  sit  near  the  window.  Father,  five  aeroplanes,  look!  Can’t 
we  go  to  see  the  circus? 
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Top  Uow — .1.  .T:nildewii'Z,  A.  Kai'wacki,  M.  Hanley,  E.  B’arabasz,  .1.  Zapalowicz,  A.  Norton,  K.  AVafiner. 

Third  Kow — A.  AVnnder,  15.  Aleelian,  A.  Bennett,  F.  Baley,  T.  Ferciot,  W.  Killian,  AV.  ►Sakievicli,  F.  Larkin. 

Second  K(nv  (seated) — .1.  S(dierer,  F.  Stone,  I).  Scherer,  Rev.  AI.  A.  rnrtell,  R.  Steiner,  A.  Satterfield,  F.  Kaspar. 
First  Row  ((se.ated) — A.  Boyd.  T.  Zanrecki,  C.  Ilartzell,  J.  Brooks. 


J.  J. — A white  one,  not  a blue  jay.  Sometimes  as  quiet  as  Charlie, 
other  times  more  so. 

Frank  K. — Hails  from  away  Back  River,  from  the  haunts  of  coot 
and  hern,  near  Philip’s  farm.  Always  absent  from  jug. 

Anthona^  K. — Happy  at  the  thought  of  First  High — Section  A or  B,  it’s 
all  the  same  to  him  if  only  he  gets  that  High. 

William  K. — Another  of  our  real  students.  Often  captain.  Will 
look  tine  in  long  ones  next  year. 

Edward  K. — Good  day,  Mr.  Longfellow.  He’s  the  only  Prep,  in  long 
ones,  and  so  the  only  real  man  in  the  class.  Can’t  get  in  on  the  four- 
cent  fare  any  longer. 

Louis  L. — Some  speller  at  times,  at  least  he  was  once.  How  did  he 
do  it?  Do  what?  Why,  hold  the  class  spelll)ound  as  he  did  one  day 
in  May.  Won  the  big  Spelling  Bee.  Says  he  had  a horseshoe  in  his 
pocket. 

B.  Meehan. — Our  class  pitcher.  Jack  Dunn  has  his  bird’s-eye  on 
you,  Bernard.  Has  all  the  curves  of  beauty.  He  does  come  to  school 
on  time,  I tell  you. 

Albert  N. — As  unassuming  as  a daisy,  and  as  winsome  too.  Couldn’t 
look  irate  if  he  tried.  Our  question  box;  a proof  that  he  does  some 
good  thinking. 

Wm.  S. — He’s  always  happy  and  wears  a smile  that’s  catching. 

Albert  S. — It  was  the  recitation  in  memory:  ’Tis  a frog-bell  on  a 
rock-hound  coast.  Has  been  known  to  study  as  hard  as  Stone. 

F.  Stone. — Not  a hard  one — rather  a precious  one.  One  of  the  top 
boys,  hard  to  beat  as  all  stones  are. 

The  Shearers. — Big  D.  and  little  Jack.  Two  in  one,  yet  not  black- 
ing. Haven’t  bleated  yet.  Prince  thou  art.  Jack,  the  grown-up  Dowling 
only  is  Republican.  Wanted  to  know  if  a boy  who  stole  apples  that 
gave  him  a stomach  ache,  could  thereby  satisfy  for  the  temporal  pun- 
ishment incurred.  “The  souls  of  the  just  went  to  jumbo.”  The  circus 
happened  to  be  in  town. 

Roman  S. — As  gentle  as  a lamb  and  a half.  Of  the  kind  that  makes 
progress.  Romans  were  alwa^^s  on  top.  Why,  in  the  elder  day,  to  be 
a Roman  was  a glorious  thing — just  as  glorious  today,  Roman. 

Lansing  S.  and  Henra^  S. — Didn’t  fill  out  the  year.  Lansing  must 
have  undergone  a severe  operation,  accounting  for  his  non-return. 
Hope  he  improves  by  September  and  joins  the  troupe  again. 
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F.  Raley. — From  good  old  Si.  Mary’s.  a smile  that  is  ^vinning 

and  of  tile  kind  that  disarms  the  teacher  on  jug  daj^s  and  when  the 
circus  comes  to  town. 

Robert  W. — Of  a charming,  woodland  air.  From  God’s  own  country. 
Faithful  altar-boy,  we  hear.  Studies  real  hard. 

A.  WuNDER. — A Wonder,  the  only  Wonder  in  the  class.  Wonders 
w ill  never  cease,  but,  like  the  brook,  go  on  forever  and  a day.  Rlessed 
with  a wonderful  memory.  Feels  his  life  in  every  limb.  What  wonder 
then,  if  Allen  finds  it  hard  as  Stone  to  stay  in  afternoons  when  all  the 
hall  allies  are  humming.  o 

John  Z. — One  of  the  few  real  men  of  Prep,  and  j^et  not  in  long  ones. 
Our  class  yell:  Zap — Zap — Zap;  alo — alo — wicz.  Has  his  eye  on  First 
High  where  the  big  hoys  are. 

Theodore  Z. — The  lamb  of  the  class.  Small,  but  does  big  things. 
Big  student,  big  worker,  big  musician,  quite  a Paderewski. 

‘7  am  seven”  he  said  indignantly. 

’Turns  throwing  words  away,  for  still 
The  Utile  lad  would  have  his  will, 

And  said:  ‘7  tell  you  I am  seven — inches  high.” 

Aleksandrowiez,  M. — Honest  and  earnest  efforts  have  their  reward 
delayed  cometimes,  hut  in  this  case  “Alek”  gradually  climbed  to  a class 
mark  of  94. 

Ronchek,  L. — “Better  late  than  never.”  After  eight  months’  struggle 
for  first  place,  he  managed  to  get  next  best,  tied  with  his  pal  Kurek. 

Rullen,  W. — Every  class  has  its  bright  lights — not  electric  lights, 
l)ut  rays  sent  out  from  unusual  brains.  The  class  has  been  well  sup- 
l)lied  with  his  “fairy  tales”  by  our  class  poet  and  author. 

Carroll,  C. — Our  promising  young  miner.  He  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a garnet  mine  near  Sparks,  Baltimore  county. 

Egan,  J. — The  lucky  Irish  lad  called  “Jerry.”  If  anyone  wishes  to 
know  about  luck,  just  ask  “Jerry.” 

Flannera’,  J. — One  of  the  heavenly  twins  from  the  confines  of  Dixon 
Hill,  who  says:  “Do  others  or  they’ll  do  you.” 

Herbert  R. — The  class  mascot,  but  owing  to  our  lack  of  getting 
together  in  sports,  he  had  little  to  do  in  the  athletic  field,  and  can  always 
be  found  sitting  in  a corner  with  a sunflower  smile. 
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Hoen,  L. — The  other  of  the  heavenly  twins  from  the  hill,  whose 
motto  is : “Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks/’ 

Kazala,  V. — A youngster  who  recently  got  his  nose  freckled  looking 
at  the  airplanes  which  flew  over  our  school  and  thinks  he  would  like  to 
own  one. 

Koch,  J. — Imagination  accomplishes  great  things,  but  none  can  equal 
the  stunts  he  makes  a break  to  pull  off. 

Kurek,  0. — Misjudge  not  his  abilities,  for  he  is  the  one  that  made 
the  trial  heat  for  96  points  and  tied  Bonchek  on  the  home  stretch. 

L.  Bonxhek, 

R.  Herbert. 


S E C o A'  D r R E I’  A R A T O R Y . 

Staudiiiii' — J.  E.aaii.  M.  Aleksaodrowiez.  L.  Bauchek.  A.  Kurek. 

Midille  Row — I’rof.  .T.  O'Douuell.  C.  Carroll.  A.  Flauiiery.  W.  Biilleu.  L.  Hoeu, 
Front  Row — ,J.  Koch,  V.  Kazala,  R.  Ilei’kert. 


A lr?am  ICpHBnn  from  Nature. 

Charles  Max  Ways,  H.  S.,  ’22. 

About  twelve  o’clock  one  fine  Spring  day,  as  I was  aimlessly  stroll- 
ing through  the  country,  I came  upon  a small  brook  babbling  its  way 
over  glistening  pebbles.  Sitting  down  upon  the  grassy  bank,  I began 
to  meditate  on  the  perfect  accord  and  harmony  which  existed  among 
all  of  Mother  Nature’s  children. 

Leaning  my  head  against  a tall  elm,  and  lulled  by  the  soporific 
zephyrs,  I fell  into  a semi-doze. 

I was  in  this  state  when  I was  startled  to  hear  a voice  which  seemed 
to  come  from  an  old  oak  across  the  stream,  say  to  a clinging  vine  that 
encircled  its  trunk: 

“Pray,  brother  Vine,  why  lean  on  me?  You  seem  to  be  absolutely 
helpless,  save  for  the  support  of  my  rugged  bark.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  vine  testily,  unbending  itself  and  dropping 
to  the  ground  in  a tangled  mass,  “I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  ugliness. 
I have  beautified  you  long  enough,  and  you  repay  me  with  ingratitude.” 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  the  oak,  “you  beautify  me,  as  if  you  could!” 

“Ingrate,”  exclaimed  the  vine,  “perhaps  you  don’t  know  it,  but  your 
bare  trunk  is  extremely  hideous.” 

The  oak  was  about  to  make  a naughty  reply  when  the  Brook  inter- 
rupted: “Pebbles,  do  you  know  that  I think  friend  Vine  is  entirely  in 
the  right.” 

“Is  that  so !”  cried  the  Pebbles  in  unison.  “You  are,  as  usual,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  argument.  Your  foolish  chattering  annoys  us.  You 
are  no  longer  welcome  here.” 

Civil  war  now  broke  out  in  the  forest  and  all  the  forest  folk  took 
sides.  The  Moss  took  leave  of  the  Rock;  the  Rock  looked  dry  and 
dusty,  and  the  Moss  withered  away.  The  Birds  quarrelled  with  the 
Trees;  the  Trees  were  without  song,  and  the  Birds  without  nests;  the 
Brook  ran  over  marshy  ground,  and  the  Pebbles  glistened  no  more. 

I awake  to  find  the  brook  still  gliding  peacefully  over  the  pebbles, 
and  the  vine  still  clinging  to  the  oak.  Nevertheless,  my  strange  hallu- 
cination impressed  me  deeply,  bringing  home  to  me  forcibly  the  truth, 
that  no  man  or  nation  was  ever  great  or  powerful  enough  to  despise 
the  assistance  of  weaker  brothers.  We  all  need  one  another,  and  no 
man  can  live  without  helping  and  being  helped  by  others. 
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(gporgp  Mafiliingtnn  anb  llif  IGfagup  nf  NatintiB. 

William  J.  Taamans,  H.  S.,  ’20. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  has  heen  considerable  specula- 
tion of  late  as  to  what  opinion  the  father  of  our  country,  George  Wash- 
ington, would  have  had  on  the  League  of  Nations.  To  speculate  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness,  we  must  consider  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, and  then  in  what  manner  his  opinions  and  counselings  may  be 
applied  to  such  a state  of  present-day  relations  with  Europe  as  the 
League  would  demand. 

George  Washington  was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  all  time;  a 
man  whose  name  can  be  placed  without  apology  with  the  names  of 
other  great  men,  whether  soldiers,  statesmen  or  diplomats.  He  gained 
this  prestige  not  alone  by  military  ability,  not  alone  by  statesmanship 
scarcely  ever  parallelled,  not  alone  by  diplomacy;  other  qualifications 
and  virtues  helped  lay  conerstones  to  monuments  that  will  ever  per- 
petuate his  name.  His  self-effacement,  his  refusal  to  caiptalize  his 
labors,  his  zealous  guarding  of  the  country  which,  hut  for  him,  might 
never  have  thrown  off  the  English  yoke,  his  foresight  into  affairs  that 
concerned  the  countiw  he  in  great  measure  helped  to  free,  make  us 
look  upon  him  as  a kind  of  creator  of  our  country,  if  we  may  so  express 
his  great  work  in  our  behalf.  And  withal  a greater  moral  character 
never  graced  the  presidential  chair.  His  code  of  honesty,  morality  and 
uprightness  were  worthy  of  such  a personage.  And  so  without  exag- 
geration, it  may  be  said  that  no  one  wiser,  more  able,  more  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  his  native  land  ever  guided  the  destinies  of  our 
country. 

There  are  some  principles,  some  ideals  that  are  perpetually  appli- 
cable, whose  effectiveness  time  has  hut  strengthened.  Many  of  AVashing- 
ton’s  opinions  and  counselings  are  such  as  time  serves  but  to  confirm; 
their  constant  application  produces  constant  profitable  results. 

Therefore  we  may  safely  believe  that  if  we  adapt  such  a position 
towards  the  League  of  Nations  as  Washington  has  outlined  for  us,  we 
will  not  err. 

In  that  portion  of  his  Farewell  Address  that  concerns  itself  with  oim 
foreign  relations,  he  says:  “Against  the  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  the 
Jealousy  of  a free  people  must  be  constantly  awake.  But  that  jealousy 
to  be  efficient  must  be  impartial.” 

Does  not  England,  in  the  League,  have  the  very  least  of  her  requests 
granted?  And  are  not  many  of  the  claims  of  other  nations,  particularly 
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those  of  France  and  Italy,  claims  more  justifiable,  more  necessary  in 
every  respect,  and  based  on  sounder  reasons,  ignored?  If  we  enter  the 
League,  therefore,  we  sliall  not  be  able  to  appear  impartial. 

“The  great  rule  for  us  to  observe  as  regards  foreign  nations,”  he 
saj^s,  “is  to  have  as  little  political  connection  with  them  as  possible. 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground?  Why  interweave  our- 
selves and  entangle  our  peace  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship  or  caprice?” 

Washington’s  deep  political  acumen  made  him  forsee  a condition 
such  as  ours  is  today.  Wherefore  he  warns  us.  Does  not  the  League, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Washington's  warning,  increase  our  jiolitical 
connection  to  an  extent  that  even  he  would  probably  have  thought  im- 
])ossible?  Does  not  the  League  give  all  foreigners  an  influential  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  our  personal  affairs  and  difficulties?  Will  it  not 
force  us  into  a permanent  alliance,  not  only  with  one,  but  with  all  the 
European  nations  who  enter  the  League? 

“Our  detached  and  distant  situation,”  he  continues,  “procures  for 
us  a most  advantageous  position,  one  which  causes  such  neutrality  as 
we  may  decide  on  to  he  scrupulously  respected.” 

But  our  position  will  count  for  nothing  if  we  enter  the  League. 
Furthermore,  Washington  tells  us  “In  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary  and 
unwise  to  extend  them  (our  relations  with  Euroi)e).”  What  we  may 
ask,  is  the  League,  if  not  the  widest  possible  extension  of  these  relations? 

“How  many  opportunities  do  they  (foreign  attachments)  afford  to 
tam])er  with  domestic  factions,  to  mislead  public  opinion  and  influence 
and  awe  ]:)uhlic  councils?”  The  League  is  not  one  but  many  foreign 
attachments.  Not  only  will  such  relations  bring  us  trouble  abroad  but, 
if  wo  are  to  believe  Washington,  incalculable  trouble  at  home. 

From  the  words  of  Washington  then,  we  can  argue  with  all  surety 
and  with  honest  conviction  that  he  would  not  have  advised  the  entrance 
of  our  country  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

Times  may  have  changed,  hut  the  principles  upon  which  the  advice 
of  Washington  was  founded  are  unchangeable. 
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Abraljam  Slinraln 

(A  Study  in  Imitation — De  Quincey’s  “Joan  of  Arc.”) 

John  J.  Ryan,  H.  S.,  ’21.  * 

^Yhat  is  to  be  said  of  him?  What  is  to  be  said  of  tlie  jioor  country 
l)oy  from  the  plains  and  woodlands  of  Kentucky,  who — like  the  Vir- 
ginian squire  from  the  lawns  and  terraces  of  Mt.  Vernon — gradually  as- 
cended through  his  industry,  through  his  honesty,  through  his  manli- 
ness to  a position  in  command  of  armies  and  to  the  more  hazardous 
position  at  the  head  of  a nation? 

The  Virginian  Statesman  reared  a people  to  liberty — to  the  freedom 
of  self-government.  But  so  did  the  man  of  Kentucky  if  we  hut  glance 
at  the  annals  of  an  unfortunate  peojile. 

Tile  nation  ])roclaimed  the  young  surveyor  a hero,  hut  so  did  it 
the  simple  farmer.  Classed  by  their  deeds  both  proved  themselves 
fully  worthy  of  their  country’s  esteem.  Circumstances  it  was  that 
altered  their  careers. 

The  one  always  held  the  highest  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men through  bonds  of  love  and  reverence,  that  must  always  secure  the 
country’s  love  to  its  Father.  The  other  finds  his  true  glory  only  as  the 
jiages  of  history  are  seen  consecrated  by  a martyr’s  blood. 

Simple,  true  and  self-forgetful  man!  from  boyhood,  ever-flow- 
ing with  patriotism  and  undying  regard  for  your  country’s  welfare, 
this  was  among  the  unfailing  tests  of  your  character,  that  never — no 
not  once — did  you  ask  glory  and  renown  as  a second  father  of  your 
])eople.  To  cherish  and  jireserve  a union,  storm-tossed  amid  the  rag- 
ing tempests  of  a civil  war,  that  was  your  sole  ambition,  this  was  your 
accomplishment,  this  was  your  life.  In  union  alone  you  foresaw  this 
glorious  Democracy  triumjihing,  and  forgetting  personal  ease  and  distinc- 
tion. you  sacrificed  all  to  save  your  perishing  country.  A nation’s 
thanks  to  you! 

To  render  him  due  praise,  we  cannot.  To  imitate,  though  faintly,  his 
noble  character  will  add  renown  to  his  memory  while  it  will  beautify 
eiir  own  souls.  Thus,  while  a united  country  acclaims  him  “Savior,” 
there  will  he  found  those  who  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  honor  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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dluliuH  Olapaar  anb  Saa^balL 

Charles  Max  Ways,  H.  S.,  ’22. 

That  we  must  work  to  succeed  is  self-evideut.  Work^  however,  of 
its  \ery  nature,  is  disagreeable  aud  only  becomes  pleasant  when  we, 
ourselves,  make  it  so. 

And  as  it  is  with  work,  so  it  is  with  studies.  There  is  nothing  which 
is  more  downriglit  drudgery,  more  seemingly  purposeless  mental  tor- 
ture than  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar.  Yet,  this,  the  driest  of  subjects, 
has  been  converted  by  our  class  into  a fascinating  variation  of  a uni- 
versal sport,  and  so  far  has  been  a startling  success.  Here  is  how  the 
magic  transformation  was  accomplished. 

A black-board,  fitted  with  red  and  white  electric  lights,  represents  a 
baseball  field  and  two  teams.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
diagram,  there  are  two  lights  at  the  place  of  every  player.  As,  in  a 
ball  game,  there  are  nine  players  on  each  team,  that  is  two  sets  of  nine 
students  of  Julius  Caesar  line  up  along  the  side  of  the  room  when  a 
game  is  to  be  played. 

In  place  of  a ball,  questions  taken  from  designated  chapters  of  the 
first  four  books  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  are  used.  These  questions  are 
divided  into  classes  according  to  their  greater  or  less  difficulty  for 
Second  Year  students.  There  are  five  of  these  classes,  and  each  class 
has  its  own  especial  “fielder.”  The  pitcher  “throws”  to  the  batter  a 
question  which  is  extremely  easy,  therefore  in  class  one.  If  the  batter 
answers  the  question  correctly  a ball  is  called  on  him,  and  the  electric 
light  announces  the  fact  to  the  class.  The  pitcher’s  next  question  is  of 
class  two;  the  batter  gets  it  right  and  is  rewarded  by  a signal  and  the 
white  light  on  first  base  is  lit.  The  next  batter  answers  his  question 
incorrectly  and  the  ball  is  fielded,  i.  e.,  answered  by  the  player  of  the 
opposing  side  to  whom  that  class  of  questions  belongs.  If  he  answers 
incorrectly,  the  batter  is  safe  on  first  and  the  man  who  was  on  first  goes 
to  second;  if  the  fielder  is  right,  the  batter  is  out.  At  any  time  of  the 
game  the  pitcher  may  try  to  catch  a runner  napping  by  suddenly  ques- 
tioning him.  If  he  knows  the  answer  he  is  advanced  a base,  and  if  he 
does  not,  he  is  called  “out.” 

The  “game,”  if  played  for  nine  innings,  would  probably  take  too 
long;  but  our  teacher,  who  acts  as  umpire  (and  of  course  we  never  fight 
with  the  umpire),  has  thought  it  best  to  play  but  tWo  innings  at  a time, 
thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of  monotony.  Unlike  the  regular  game, 
Latin  baseball  does  not  lose  interest  by  interruption. 
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Ever  since  this  game  was  inaugurated  in  our  class-room,  progress 
in  Latin  has  been  very  marked.  It  encourages  accuracy,  because  any 
mistake,  no  matter  how  slight,  is  counted  as  an  “out.”  It  develops 
quick  thinking,  for  when  the  batter  does  not  begin  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion ten  seconds  after  it  is  asked,  a strike  is  called  on  him.  It  makes  an 
ordinarily  dry  subject  full  of  interest  and  easy  to  learn.  Furthermore, 
it  holds  the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  class.  After  a trial  of  the  game, 
every  member  of  the  second  year  is  convinced  that  he  has  learned  more 
Latin  and  more  easily  than  he  ever  did  by  the  dry-as  dust  methods. 


A BULL  FROG’S  ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Xow  the  blue  bird  calls  his  mate — 

Old  Jack  Frost  has  met  his  fate, 

Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp. 

And  the  black  snakes  are  awake. 

And  the  wild  geese  leave  the  lake 
Gr-r-r-iunp,  Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp. 

See  the  firefly  in  the  swale — 

Hear  the  moose-call  in  the  dale, 

Gr-r-r-iunp,  Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp. 

Honey  suckle  all  abloom 
Fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfume, 

Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp. 

And  the  mellow  moon  on  high 

Soothes  the  south  wimVs  mournful  sigh 

Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-iimp. 

All  the  woodfolk  are  a cheer 
For  the  springtime’ s almost  here, 

Gr-r-r-iimp,  Gr-r-r-ump,  Gr-r-r-iimp. 

Harry  Lee  Gatch,  H.  S.  ’21. 
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An  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  News  of  May  27,  on  “High  School  Edu- 
cation in  Baltimore,”  is  deserYing  of  the  ^Yidest  ])ossible  circulation. 
Boys  and  girls,  and  then’  parents  as  well,  should  read  it  and  then  try 
to  ahsorh  the  lesson  it  contains. 

“The  function  of  the  High  School,”  says  the  News,  “is  to  make  well- 
rounded  men  not  merely  etiicient  machines.” 

The  average  person  of  today  sees  nothing  in  High  School  or  Col- 
lege, hut  its  capability  of  changing  a being  with  a human  soul  into  a 
“machine,”  usually  a “Cash  Register.”  Let  everyone  ponder  these 
words  “Our  whole  educational  system  needs  overhauling  in  the  light  of 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  war,  why  not  begin  now  by  recognizing  that 
character  and  not  merely  technical  skill  is  the  goal  of  all  educational 
eftort.”  Character  formation,  then,  is  the  goal  of  all  educational  effort. 
This,  of  course,  implies  the  imparting  of  the  principles  of  morality  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  teaching  of  religion. 

A famous  English  general  put  the  same  truth  in  this  equational 
form;  “The  three  R’s  (Reading,  ’Riting’  ’Rithmetic)  plus  the  great  R 
(Religion)  equals  Righteousness.  The  same  three  R’s  minus  the  great 
R equals  Rascals — ” 
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“In  all  races  the  most  dangerous  criminals  come  from  classes  than 
can  read  and  write  and  not  from  the  illiterate.”  Ex-President  Eliot  spoke 
those  words;  they  can  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  January 

14,  1911. 

They  are  but  another  confirmation  of  the  words  of  the  News  “Char- 
acter not  merely  technical  skill  is  the  goal  of  education.”  Said  a fa- 
mous weekly  of  New  York  some  years  ago:  “If  there  is  to  be  nothing  in 
our  life  but  grab  and  get,  no  joys  but  the  joys  of  the  senses,  no  happiness 
but  what  is  based  on  material  superfluities,  we  shall  not  last  long  nor 
go  far.” 

The  parents  who  can  see  nothing  in  the  education  of  a child  but  a 
means  whereby  the  child  can  gain  money,  and  plenty  of  it  and  quickly 
is  blind  to  the  value  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  God’s  works,  a human  soul. 

If  the  child’s  accomplishments  are  to  rise  no  higher  than  those  of  a 
computing  machine,  then  we  can  exactly  estimate  the  value  of  the  acts 
he  will  produce. 

Good  machines,  cleverly  handled  lest  they  do  damage,  will  accom- 
plish much — for  a machine. 

But  all  the  machines  in  the  world  will  never  succeed  in  turning  out 
a single  patriot  or  a hero  or  a virtuous  man. 


iplitrattatt. 

Last  year  our  Annual  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Loyola’s 
martyred  sons.  This  year  it  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
bore  witness  of  his  loyalty  to  our  College  by  forty-two  years  of  patient 
unostentatious  labor  in  its  behalf.  Brother  John  Fortescue  was  not  so 
well  known  to  the  students  of  today  as  he  was  to  those  of  a generation 
or  more  ago.  The  example  of  his  life  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
easily  away.  Leaving  a flourishing  business  to  devote  himself  to  God’s 
service,  he  came  to  Loyola  in  1878  to  take  up  the  work  his  Brother 
Daniel  had  been  engaged  in  for  nineteen  years. 

For  forty-two  years  he  labored  indefatigably  for  Loyola’s  best  inter- 
ests. It  was  not  only  in  his  office  of  assistant  treasurer  that  he  was 
helpful  to  Loyola,  It  was  by  the  silent  example  of  the  life  of  the  true 
Christian  gentleman — the  man  of  unfailing  courtesy,  of  universal  kind- 
ness. It  mattered  not  who  the  individual  was,  a young  boy  or  an  elderly 
person,  a rich  man,  a poor  laborer,  white  or  black,  all  received  the  same 
friendly  smile,  the  same  cheerful  word.  If  we  cannot  have  many  men 
of  that  stamp  now-a-days,  at  least  it  will  be  helpful  to  remember  that 
they  have  lived  and  moved  among  us. 
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(!Il|rnntrlp. 

SEPTEMBER. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  1919,  Loyola  opened  its  portals  upon  its 
sixty-eighth  year.  All  of  the  returning  students  "experienced  a pang 
of  sorrow  at  the  realization  that  Father  Fleming  was  no  longer  otlici- 
ating  as  Prefect  of  Studies,  having  been  transferred  during  the  summer 
months  to  New  York,  Father  Rector  and  Father  Stinson — the  latter 
being  the  newly-installed  Prefect — greeted  the  hoys  in  the  Hall  and 
addressed  to  them  a few  words  of  welcome.  The  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  celebrated  on  the  27th.  Bishop  Corrigan  gave  the  blessing 
and  preached  the  sermon,  in  whose  honor  Father  Rector  granted  a 
holiday.  The  records  show  a total  of  304  students  in  attendance. 


The  Dramatic  Society  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  current  year  on 
October  3,  and  elected  officers.  The  Senior  Debating  Societj^  met  and 
elected  officers  on  Monday,  the  20th.  The  28th  witnessed  the  opening 
of  the  annual  Retreat  under  the  direction  of  Father  Prendergast.  It 
closed  the  following  Saturday  with  Mass  and  the  reception  of  Holy 
Communion  by  all  the  students  in  a body.  Breakfast  followed  in  the 
Gym.,  at  which  Father  Mackess}",  T4,  gave  an  interesting  talk.  Mr. 
Kelly  of  Senior,  spoke  in  support  of  athletics. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  evening  of  Saturday,  November  2,  witnessed  the  chanting  of 
the  Divine  Office  of  the  Dead,  in  which  impressive  ceremony  a number 
of  the  students  took  part.  Father  Rector,  with  his  customary  gener- 
osity, in  conjunction  with  Thanksgiving  day,  gave  the  following  Friday 
and  Saturday  as  full  holidays. 

DECEMBER. 

On  the  nights  of  December  16  and  17,  Shakespeare’s  historical 
tragedy,  Richard  HI,  was  most  successfully  presented  by  the  College 
Dramatic  Society.  The  auditorium  was  crowded  on  both  evenings. 
Fuesday,  the  23rd,  was  the  day  of  dismissal  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
An  informal  and  most  pleasing  entertainment  was  given  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Dolan.  Father  Rector  congratulated  those  who  took  part 
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upon  their  excellence,  and  extended  to  the  students  and  their  families 
the  heartiest  greetings  for  the  season.  The  program  of  the  entertain- 
ment follows. 

Carol— “Le  Sommeil  de  I’Enfant  Jesus” Chorus,  High  School,  ’23  and  Preparatory 

Sketch — “School  Spirit” Stewart  Flannery,  William  McWilliams,  James  Lannon, 

High  School,  ’22 

Violin  Solo — “Adoration” Michael  Kries,  High  School,  ’22 

Sketch — “Christmas  Chat” Joseph  Dugan,  Joseph  McGovern,  Xavier  Watson, 

Nelson  Carey,  James  Deponai,  Taylor  Bouchelle,  Francis  Schanberger,  High  School,  ’21 

Carol — “Silent  Night” Gordon  Gibson,  High  School,  ’23 

Sketch “Atta  Boy — Horace” Irving  Hoen,  Edgar  Carroll,  Edward  Brannan, 

Wimbert  Sullivan,  John  Flannery,  William  Hiskey,  High  School,  ’20 

Poem— “Christmas  Message” George  Gibson,  ’23 

Essay — “The  Logic  of  Christmas” Charles  H.  Rohleder,  ’21 

Recollections — “Christmas  ‘Over  There’” James  Doyle,  ’20,  Raymond  Furlong,  ’21 

Chorus — “Adeste  Fideles” The  Students 


JANUARY. 

The  boys  returned  from  the  Christmas  holidays  on  January  5 and 
underwent  the  first  of  the  mid-year  examinations.  The  subject  was 
English  Composition.  On  the  6th  repetition  began,  and  three  weeks 
later,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th,  the  Orals  were  held  which  claimed  the 
respectful  attention  of  one  and  all.  The  regular  holiday  following  the 
examinations  fell  on  Friday,  January  30,  and  on  the  next  day,  the 
College  Basketball  team  left  on  its  journey  for  Newark  and  points 
North. 

The  second  term  began  on  Saturday,  January  31,  with  the  reading 
of  marks  in  the  College  Hall. 

FEBRUARY. 

On  February  2,  Father  Kelly  and  Brother  Duffy  pronounced  their 
final  vows  in  St.  Ignatius’  Church.  A full  holiday  was  granted  in  honor 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Senior  Debating  Society,  in  a regular  meeting  held  on  February 
9,  elected  officers  for  the  second  term.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  16, 
the  members  of  the  College  Department  and  of  Fourth  High  held  their 
annual  parents’  reception,  the  Gymnasium  and  Library  having  been 
tastily  adorned  for  the  occasion.  Cards  and  dancing  furnished  the 
entertainment,  and  a light  luncheon  was  served.  The  College  suffered 
a severe  loss  during  this  month  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lanahan.  Her 
generosity  and  zeal  are  too  well  known  to  be  commented  upon,  and 
her  demise  was  mourned  at  Loyola  by  students  and  faculty  alike.  She 
was  buried  from  St.  Ignatius’  Church  on  February  17.  Three  days 
later  the  untimely  death  of  Brother  McGrogan  occasioned  the  deepest 
sorrow  to  all  those  connected  in  any  way  with  Loyola  College.  He  was 
buried  at  Woodstock. 
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MARCH. 


The  Novena  of  Grace  started  on  Thursday,  March  4,  and  continued 
until  the  12th.  The  exercises  held  at  12.15  in  the  Chapel  of  Grace  were 
attended  by  all  the  classes.  March  12th,  the  feast  of  the  canonization 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  was  a full  holiday,  granted  in  honor  of  the  feast. 
On  Monday,  the  22nd,  AVilliam  AVickham,  formerly  of  the  present 
Senior  Class,  departed  this  life  after  an  illness  of  some  months.  His 
funeral  Mass  was  attended  by  the  faculty  and  the  classes  of  Junior  and 
Senior.  The  Easter  recess  commenced  on  March  31st. 

APRIL. 

Classes  were  resumed  at  nine  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  April  9th. 
On  the  19th  the  preliminaries  for  the  annual  debate  were  held.  Those 
chosen  were  R.  Lawrence  Davis,  ’21,  Raymond  B.  Furlong,  ’21,  Charles 
H.  Rohleder,  ’21,  and  Clarence  Caulfield,  ’22,  with  Robert  Coolahan,  ’22, 
and  Michael  Delea,  ’23,  as  alternates.  A full  holiday  was  granted  on 
the  21st  in  honor  of  Father  Rector’s  feast  day.  On  Tuesday,  April  27th, 
Brother  John  Fortescue  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

MAY. 


The  month  of  May,  in  its  dedication  to  the  Mother  of  God,  was  most 
tittingly  observed.  Every  afternoon  the  students  gathered  about  Mary’s 
statue  and  offered  to  her  hymns  of  i)raise  and  honor.  Each  class  in 
order  took  its  turn  in  decorating  the  shrine  with  flowers,  and  an  appro- 
priate paper  urging  devotion  to  our  Lady  was  read  each  day.  Wednes- 
day, May  12th,  the  day  preceding  Ascension  Thursday,  was  a half  holi- 
day. The  public  debate  was  held  at  8 P.  M.  on  Wednesday,  the  19th. 
lliree  days  later  the  final  examination  began.  On  Saturday,  the  27th, 
about  110  students  were  received  into  the  Sodality. 

JUNE. 

The  Oratorical  contest  was  held  in  the  College  Hall  on  Friday  even- 
ing, June  4 at  8.15. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  bv  an  anticipated  celebration  of 
the  feast  of  St.  x\loysius.  Mass  was  celebrated  for  the  students  on 
Saturday  the  12th.  x\ll  the  student  received  Holy  Communion  at  the 
7.45  Mass  in  the  Church.  Breakfast  was  served  in  the  College  Gymna- 
sium. The  High  School  had  their  Graduation  on  the  14th,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  the  16th,  Loyola  held  its  Sixty-eight  Annual  Commence- 
nient.  Joseph  M.  Nelligan,  ’22. 
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Alumni  Nut^s 


The  Alumni  Association,  at  its  annual  election,  held  in  the  Students 
Library  on  March  30,  1920,  chose  the  following  officers:  president,  Mr. 
George  M.  Brady;  1st  vice-president,  Mr.  James  J.  Lindsay,  Jr.;  2nd  vice- 
president,  Mr.  J.  Preston  McNeal;  recording  secretary,  Mr.  Maurice  C. 
Sturm;  financial  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Joseph  Tewes;  treasurer,  Mr.  John 
A.  Boyd.  The  directors  for  1918-1920  are:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Kirby,  James 
S.  C.  Murphy,  Thomas  F.  Molloy;  1919-1921,  Matthew  S.  Brenan,  J.  Neil 
Corcoran,  Leo  A.  Codd;  1920-1922,  Charles  S.  Lerch,  Victor  L Cook,  Dr. 
George  V.  Millholland;  Thomas  F.  Mollo}^  chairman  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee; Charles  S.  Lerch,  chairman  Membership  Committee. 

The  regular  Theati'e  Party  which  had  been  discontinued  because  of 
the  war,  came  into  its  own  again  during  the  current  year.  It  was  given 
at  Ford’s  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  evening  of  February  3,  the  attrac- 
tion being  William  Collier’s  new  comedy  “The  Hottentot.” 

Sincerest  congratulations  are  extended  to  Bev.  J.  Ambrose  Quinn, 
A.B.,  ’15,  Bev.  John  J.  Lardner,  A.B.,  ’15,  and  Rev.  William  Sauer,  A.B., 
three  former  Loj^ola  boys,  who  were  ordained  to  the  holy  Priesthood  on 
May  25th;  also  to  Messrs.  Edward  Cunningham,  S.J.,  Walter  Cunning- 
ham, S.J.,  and  Godfrey  Kaspar,  S.J.,  former  students  of  Loyola  who  will 
be  ordained  priests,  at  Georgetown  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
latter  part  of  June.  May  their  labors  in  the  apostolic  field  be  crowned 
with  the  greatest  success. 

Rev.  Win.  T.  Walters  McKenna,  A.B.,  ’02,  who  was  formerly  the 
assistant  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Church,  has  gone  to  Maryknoll,  N.  Y.,  to 
prepare  for  work  in  the  Foreign  Missions. 

As  a perpetual  memorial  to  Lieut.  Joseph  T.  Hanlon,  A.B.,  ’12,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  France,  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has 
changed  the  name  of  Ashburton  Park  to  Hanlon  Park.  The  teact  of 
land  contains  ninety-six  acres,  and  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  sections 
of  the  Park  System.  We,  of  the  Alumni,  who  cherish  “Joe’s”  memory 
so  deeply,  and  for  whom  his  beautiful  life  and  noble  example  has  been 
an  inspiration,  heartily  endorse  this  tribute  to  our  beloved  hero  whose 
name  it  will  immortalize. 

During  the  year  Mr.  John  Briscoe,  A.B.,  ’10,  was  elected  state’s 
attorney  for  St.  Mary’s  county.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Briscoe  and  wish 
him  as  great  success  in  his  new  appointment  as  he  gained  in  his  bril- 
liant career  at  Loyola.  Our  congratulations  also  to  Mr.  Edward 
Burke,  A.B.,  who  was  elected  from  Baltimore  county  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Commission. 
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Leo  A.  Codd,  A.B.,  on  of  the  directors  of  the  Alumni  for  1919-1920, 
was  married  in  l^ie  latter  part  of  last  year,  to  Miss  Gertrude  Calahan. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Father  O’Carroll  in  St.  Ignatius’ 
Church. 

Other  marriages  among  our  Alumni  were  those  of  Messrs.  Cos- 
mas  Berger,  George  M.  Brady,  Parkin  Browne,  Harry  Prevost,  Maurice 
Sturm  and  Leo  J.  Molloy. 

1910. 

Ten  Years  Out!  It  does  not  seem  possible.  ‘'Tempiis  fiigit”  is 
right.  We  have  had  our  expereince,  of  course;  hut  not  enough  to  make 
us  feel  ten  years  older.  And  we  have  accomplished  something.  Every 
member  of  the  class  has  done  some  post-graduate  work.  Let’s  see. 
There  is; 

Briscoe,  John  H.  T.,  St.  Mary’s  county.^ — Lawj^er.  Now  the  State’s 
Attorney  for  his  county. 

Brown,  Vachel  J.,  Catonsville. — A member  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and, 
at  present,  teaching  in  Philadelphia. 

Curran,  Edgar  A.,  Roland  Park. — Lawyer.  Ex-Army  officer,  and 
interested  in  decelopment  propositions. 

Guthrie,  Joseph  A.,  Baltimore.- — Student  of  Law,  University  of 
Maryland.  Now  teaching  at  Loyola. 

Keller,  Caril  A.  M.,  Baltimore. — Teacher  at  Loyola  for  years.  Now 
in  Washington,  connected  with  the  Raih’oad  Administration. 

Kella%  Edwin  B.,  Baltimore. — Lawyer.  Teacher  at  Loyola  for 
years.  Now  practicing  law  in  Baltimore. 

Lee,  Edward  K.,  Perryman. — Lieut. -Commander  U.  S.  N.  Graduate 
of  Medicine,  Harvard  University.  Now  Chief  Surgeon,  Newport  Naval 
Base,  R.  1. 

Leonard,  Edwin  L.  C.,  Baltimore. — Clergyman.  Now  stationed  at 
the  Cathedral  as  a member  of  the  Cardinal’s  household. 

Nevins,  William  M.,  Baltimore. — Musician.  Now  in  charge  of  a 
circuit  of  orchestras  in  Baltimore,  Washington  and  points  South. 

That’s  not  so  bad.  That  is  a ver}^  creditable  showing,  considered 
either  as  a class  or  iiidividually.  But  we  want  to  warn  the  present 
Graduation  Class  that  they  are  not  to  have  all  the  honor,  pleasure  and 
impressiveness  of  the  occasion  to  themselves.  For  just  as  truly  as  that 
this  is  their  Commencement  Week,  so  is  it  ours.  We  passed  the  ten 
years  since  our  graduation  in  study,  in  gathering  experience  and  other- 
wise preparing  ourselves  for  the  real  Battle  of  Life  which  lay  before 
us.  We  hope  that  the  next  ten  years  will  show  a thousandfold  improve- 
ment over  our  present  achievements,  and  that  our  Alma  Mater,  goo4 
old  Loyola,  will  and  can  be  proud  of  us.  May  we  be  a credit  to  her 
and  of  some  use  to  her  as  well,  in  our  efforts  to  even  up  that  great  debt 
we  owe  for  the  privilege  of  Jesuit  training.  Edwin  B.  Kellal 
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OPbituara. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  former  pro- 
fessors and  students  at  Loyola;  Rev.  Patrick  Quill,  S.J.,  Rev.  William 
M.  McDonough,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Foley,  Dr.  Charles  I.  Grindall,  a 
former  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  founder  of  the  Grindall 
Medal,  Henry  W.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Richard  MeSherry,  Oswald  R.  Norman, 
Lloyd  J.  Unduch,  W.  Dominic  Wickham,  George  R.  Willis,  Charles  M. 
Kelly  and  Dr.  Louis  W.  Knight. 

ISpu.  MtUtam  M,  Ulrinttoug4»  31. 

Some  of  our  old  students  will  remember  Father  McDonough,  who 
taught  Poetry  class  at  Loyola,  both  as  a scholastic  and  priest.  Father 
McDonough  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1907.  For  two  years  he 
was  pastor  of  the  American  Congregation  at  the  Cathedral  of  Manila 
and  did  heroic  work  in  the  military  and  civil  hospitals  of  the  city.  He 
found  time  also  to  teach  Catechism  to  the  children  of  the  government 
schools.  General  Pershing,  then  in  command  of  the  department  of 
Mindanao,  requested  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Manila  to  send  an 
American  priest  to  act  as  Chaplain  for  the  Catholic  soldiers  in  the 
southern  islands.  In  answer  to  this  petition.  Father  McDonough  went 
to  Zamboanga,  the  capital  of  Mindanao,  and  soon  after  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Jolo,  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  For  ten  years  he 
labored  here  amid  great  hardships  and  in  poverty.  He  was  absolutely 
separated  from  all  his  religious  brethren,  the  nearest  priest  being  at 
Zamboanga,  an  all-night  trip  by  boat.  He  labored  among  the  soldiers, 
accompanying  them  on  some  expeditions  against  the  treacherous 
Moros,  was  pastor  for  the  native  Catholics,  and  evangelized  the  Moham- 
medans. He  translated  and  had  printed  a Catechism  for  their  use. 
Sometimes  every  year  he  visited  the  scattered  Catholics  living  without 
a priest  in  the  islands  of  the  Sulu  Sea. 

He  was  noted  among  the  soldiers  for  his  absolute  fearlessness,  going 
without  any  protection  whatsoever  into  places  where  no  soldier  would 
go  unless  well  armed. 

Worn  out  by  thirteen  years  of  Apostolic  life  in  the  tropics.  Father 
McDonough  died  at  Zamboanga,  P.  L,  on  Thursday,  May  20.  May  he 
rest  in  peace. 

Hilltam  Smnttttr  Utrkl|am. 

R}'  the  death  of  William  Dominic  Wickham,  Loyola  lost  a model 
student  and  his  school  companions  a loyal  friend. 

“Dom,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  born  on  March  15,  1899.  He 
studied  at  Cathedral  School  and  at  Calvert  Hall,  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
Preparatory  class  at  Loyola  in  January,  1912.  He  was  an  honor  student 
throughout  his  course,  graduating  from  the  High  School  in  1916.  He 
then  entered  Freshman  Class,  so  that  he  would  have  received  his  A.  B. 
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degree  this  year  with  the  class  of  1920.  But  the  war  came  and  “Dom” 
with  a number  of  his  classmates  volunteered  his  services  for  his 
country. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Artillery  on  March  26,  1917,  serving  until 
December  17  of  the  following  year.  He  was  already  on  the  transi)ori,  for 
overseas  service  when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  “Dom”  returned 
home. 

It  is  thought  that  he  contracted  his  fatal  illness  while  in  the  army, 
another  victim  of  the  war.  He  died  on  March  22,  1920,  one  week  after 
completing  his  twenty-first  year. 

St.  Ignatius’  was  the  church  he  had  always  attended  and  it  was  from 
St.  Ignatius’,  that  his  funeral  took  place.  The  Mass  was  otfered  by  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Loughlin,  S.J.,  his  former  teacher. 

“Dorn’s”  short  hut  precious  life  is  j^ast;  tlie  memory  of  his  lovable, 
noble  character  will  always  he  present  to  all  who  knew  him.  True 
soldier  he  was  of  his  God  and  his  country.  To  his  relatives  aiift  friends 
we  ofi'er  our  deepest  sympatliy.  May  he  rest  in  peaee. 

Chester  A.  Kearney,  ’21. 

in  Sjtima  M.  Kniglit 

Just  as  the  students  were  pre])aring  to  leave  for  the  Easter  recess, 
word  arrived  at  the  College  that  Dr.  Louis  W.  Knight,  one  of  its  most 
devoted  sons,  had  died  at  his  home  on  Greene  street.  The  demise  of  the 
Doctor  was  greatly  lamented,  for,  although  not  a Catholic,  he  had  gone 
to  school  at  Loyola,  and  had  always  felt  the  greatest  interest  and  attach- 
ment for  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  numismatist,  and  some  years  ago  his  desire 
to  augument  tlie  collection  of  old  coins  and  medals  whicli  Loyola  already 
possessed,  prom])ted  him  to  jiresent  the  College  with  a rare  collection 
of  Papal  medals  which  he  himself  had  gather  together.  This  loyalty 
and  generosity  were  characteristic  of  the  Doctor,  for  he  was  widely 
known  and  res])ected  as  one  of  tlie  few  remaining  })hysicians  of  the  old 
school  in  Maryland,  and  though  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  had  continued 
to  jiractice  his  profession  until  he  was  taken  ill  about  ten  days  before 
his  death. 

Doctor  Knight  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  in  making  his  collec- 
tion of  valuable  medals,  and  in  that  time  he  accumulated  them  from 
all  over  Europe,  and  from  the  msot  distant  corners  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  antiques  dates  as  far  hack  as  366  B.  C.  and  is  known  as  the  Saint 
Damascus  1.  medal. 

It  was  always  the  Doctor’s  wish  to  enlarge  the  numismatic  collec- 
tion at  Loyola,  and  his  present  donation,  together  with  those  medals  and 
coins  which  the  College  already  had,  jirobahly  equals  anv  collection 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Kept  as  it  is,  in  cases  especially  jirovided 
lor  it.  Doctor  Knight’s  gift  will  remain  as  a lasting  testimony  to  his 
generosity,  his  loyalty  and  his  kindness. 
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LOi'OLA  LITEKAKY  SOCIETY— PUBLIC  DEBATERS. 

Stauiling — Charles  Rohleiler,  Lawrence  Davis. 

Seated —Clarence  Canlliehl.  Charles  Coolahan  tchairinan),  Raymond  Enrlons'. 
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IGognla  IGitprary  ^ortrtQ. 

Ollicers:  President,  Charles  L.  Coolahan;  Vice-President,  Raymond 
R.  Furlong,  Thomas  G.  Marcin;  Rcc. -Secretary,  \Yilliani  J.  Sweenej'; 
Cor.-Secretaries,  Robert  A.  Coolahan,  Paul  J.  Menton. 

The  Society  owes  a great  deal  to  its  Moderator,  Father  Kelley,  whose 
advice  and  kindly  criticism  ])roved  a great  help  in  enabling  the  Society 
to  attain  such  favorable  results. 


THE  OFFICERS. 


First  Term. 
Charles  L.  Coolahan 
Raymond  R.  Furlong 
William  J.  Sweeney  . 
Rorert  a.  Coolahan. 


President 

. .Vice-President.  . . . 
Recording-Secretary 
Cor.-Sce 


Second  Term. 
Charles  L.  Coolahan. 
. . .Thomas  G.  Margin. 
.William  J.  Sweeney. 
Paul  J.  Menton. 


THE  PURLIC  DERATE. 

The  annual  public  debate  of  the  Loyola  College  Literary  Society 
took  place  in  the  College  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  evening,  Maj^  19. 
'riie  cfucstion  was:  “Resolved  that  a system  of  compulsory  arbitration 
he  established  by  the  United  States  to  settle  disputes  between  employer 
and  enpdoyce  and  to  prevent  strikes  in  industries  atiecting  the  National 
Public  Welfare.”  Charles  L.  Coolahan,  ’21,  president  of  the  Society, 
was  chairman. 

The  judges:  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Janies  P.  Holden,  Rector  of  St.  Jerome’s; 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Craig,  Rector  of  Sacred  Heart  Church,  and  Rev.  Law- 
rence J.  McNamara,  Rector  of  St.  Rrigid’s,  awarded  the  medal  to  the 
second  speaker  for  the  affirmative,  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Furlong,  ’21. 
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(liltp  (Enllpgp  Plag 


King  iSirbnr^J  lit?  (Ihtrb 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Gloster,  afterwards  King  Richard  III 

King  Henry  VI,  the  deposed  King  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 

Prince  of  Wales.  ) „ _ ^ 

Duke  of  1 ork . . . ( 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

Earl  of  Richmond 

Earl  of  Oxford 

Lord  Stanley 

Lord  Mayor 

Sir  William  Catesby 

Sir  Richard  Ratcliff 

Sir  James  Blount 

Tressel 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 

Tirrel 

F orrest 

Dighton 

First  Officer 

Second  Officer 


Thomas  G.  Marcin 

Charles  L.  Coolahan 

John  C.  Scherer 

William  J.  Plunkett 

Carroll  J.  Dugan 

Michael  F.  Delea 

Clarence  J.  Caulfield 

Edward  De  Falco  Becker 

Edward  J.  Brannan 

Charles  L.  King 

F rancis  K.  Morris 

Joseph  A.  Kelly 

George  R.  Gibson 

J.  Maurice  King 

Robert  A.  Coolahan 

Leo  F.  Gallion 

. . . Adam  W.  Wachowiak 

James  G.  O’Neill 

. . . .Gerald  S.  O’Brennan 
. . .Joseph  G.  Beneshunas 


BISHOPS 

Messrs.  Eckenrode  and  Frierson 
RICHARD’S  MEN-AT-ARMS 

Messrs.  Cummings,  Doran,  Hennesy,  Knapp,  Leyko,  Manns,  McNamara, 
IMichael,  Peters,  Ryan,  Shea,  Slade 

RICHMOND’S  MEN-AT-ARMS 
Messrs.  Bonchek,  Cady,  Eichelman,  Frempton,  Graham,  Grimm, 

L.  Maranto,  Penn,  Petraska,  Roberts,  Ruff,  A.  Walsh 

ARCHERS  AND  BANNER-BEARERS 
Messrs.  Arthur,  Brooks,  E.  Herbert,  Horrigan,  Kerr,  Lochboehler,  Windfelder 

ALDERMEN 

Messrs.  Ireton,  Johnson,  N.  Maranto,  Wisniewski 
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The  evenings  of  December  16  and  17  witnessed  the  presentation  by 
tlie  Loyola  Dramatic  Society,  of  Shakespeare’s  historical  tragedy, 
Richard  III.  For  both  performances,  the  College  Auditorium  was 
crowded  with  a large  and  appreciative  audience,  and  all  those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  excellent  characteristic  of  the  Loyola 
students  in  dramatic  presentation,  were  not  only  delighted  but  really 
astonished  at  the  finished  and  polished  production  played  before  them. 
All  had  the  highest  praise  for  the  play  in  its  entirety,  and  the  heartiest 
congratulation  for  the  individual  members  of  the  cast. 

From  the  time  that  the  curtain  first  went  up  until  it  finally  fell  on 
Richmond’s  victorious  army,  there  was  not  a tiresome  moment.  The 
splendid  articulation,  the  natural  and  graceful  acting  throughout,  the 
exquisite  portrayal  of  emotion,  the  evenness  of  the  whole  performance, 
as  well  as  the  rapidity  wtith  which  settings  were  struck  and  the  lighting 
effects  accomplished,  marked  the  offering  as  one  unsurpassed  even  on 
the  professional  stage. 

The  cast  was  most  carefully  selected,  each  character  being  admirabW 
suited  for  his  part,  and  from  the  wary  Gloucester  down  to  the  men-at- 
arms,  a degree  of  training  was  evidenced  that  would  not  be  met  with  in 
any  of  the  other  amateur  theatricals  of  the  day. 


niCIIAKD  III, 
THOMAS  G.  MARGIN. 


BTUCKINGHAM, 
CARROLL  J.  DUGAN. 


Thomas  G.  Marcin,  ’22,  in  the  role  of  Richard  III,  outshone  even  his 
success  of  last  year.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  notorious  Gloucester, 
his  arch-villainy,  his  relentless  cruelty,  his  arrogance,  his  suave  du- 
plicity, were  made  to  live  again  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Marcin.  The  limp 
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with  which  he  walked,  and  the  nervous  mannerisms  which  he  por- 
trayed, showed  that  the  actor  fully  appreciated  his  part  and  rendered 
his  acting  superh. 

Carroll  J.  Dugan,  ’22,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  acting  not  usually  met  with  upon  the  amateur  stage.  His  excel- 
lent enunciation,  the  intensity  of  his  impersonation,  and  his  sincerity 
of  expression,  made  him  deserving  of  particular  recognition. 


IIEXCY  VI, 

CHARLES  L.  COOLAIIAN. 


ETCHMOND, 

CLARENCE  J.  CAULFIELD. 


The  part  of  King  Henry  VI  was  supported  Charles  L.  Coolahan, 
’21,  in  a manner  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed.  The  pathos  and 
earnestness  of  feeling  which  his  difficult  role  required,  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  it,  showed  Mr.  Coolahan  to  be,  indeed, 
a polished  actor. 

Clarence  Caulfield,  ’21,  as  Richmond,  was  distinguished  by  his 
exceptional  emotional  acting.  He  presented  those  brave  and  manly 
qualities  characteristic  of  the  noble  English  Earl  with  a grace  that  won 
the  greatest  applause. 

The  two  young  Princes  of  the  Tower,  though  their  lines  were  but 
few,  were  most  commendably  played  by  Messrs.  William  Plunkett  and 
John  Sherer. 

Maurice  King,  as  Tressel,  Edward  Brannan,  as  Lord  Stanley,  Robert 
Coolahan,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Michael  Delea,  as  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Joseph  Kelly,  as  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  Francis  Morris,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Catesb}^  George  Gibson,  as  Sir  James  Blunt,  Leo  Gallion,  as  TyiTel, 
Edward  Becker,  as  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Charles  King,  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
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London,  all  deserve  the  greatest  praise  and  heartiest  congratulations 
for  their  share  hi  making  Richard  111  a play  at  once  worthy  of  Loyola 
and  an  excellent  tribute  to  the  talent  and  ability  of  her  sons. 


SONS  OF  EDWARD  IV, 
JOIIX  C.  SellEKER,  WILLIAM  J. 
PLUNKETT. 


In  our  enthusiasm,  however,  for  those  who  actually  took  part  in  the 
Play,  we  must  not  overlook  the  generous  assistance  and  earnest  labor 
of  those  who  contributed  to  its  success  in  the  waj^  of  managing  finances, 
costuming  and  decorating;  to  these  and  to  all  others  who  worked  in 
any  manner  for  the  Play,  the  Dramatic  Society  offers  its  sincere  thanks. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  remind  our  readers  that  all  the  praise 
which  has  been  show^ered  upon  our  presentation  of  Richard  III,  must 
go  primarily  to  Father  Coveney,  whose  deep  interest,  untiring  labor 
and  unparalledled  ability,  made  the  Play  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions in  the  annals  of  the  College.  The  Society  begs  him  to  receive  its 
heartiest  congratulations  and  earnest  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

Joseph  M.  Nelligan,  ’22. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOYOLA  COLLEGE  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY. 


Director 

President  of  the  Dramatic  Society 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Properties 

Manager  of  Scenery 

Costumes  and  Make-Up 

Florist 

Photographer 

Music 


Reverend  John  W.  Coveney,  S.J. 

Raymond  B.  Furlong 

T.  Barton  Harrington 

Charles  L.  Coolahan 

Thomas  G.  Marcin 

Joseph  M.  Nelligan 

..Wm.  J.  Slater,  of  the  Academy 

A.  T.  Jones  & Sons 

John  Cook 

H.  B.  Weaver 

Linhard’s  Orchestra 
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^nbaltty  nf  tljp  Annuiirtatt0n 

The  Junior  Sodalit}^  for  students  of  the  High  School  and  Preparatory 
Classes  has  had  a most  nourishing  year  under  the  direction  of  the 
Moderator,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Dolan,  S.J.  Meetings  were  held  every  Friday 
afternoon  immediately  after  class.  After  the  customary  pra3^crs,  an  in- 
teresting instruction  was  given  h}"  the  Moderator. 

At  the  rccei)tion  held  on  Ma}^  29,  one  hundred  and  ten  boj^s  were 
received  into  the  Sodalitj".  On  this  occasion  Father  Prendergast  gave 
us  a most  impressive  talk  on  true  love  to  our  Blessed  Mother. 


OFFICERS. 


Moderator 

Prefect  

First  Assistant  . 
Second  Assistant 

Secret aiy  

Sacristan  

Organist  


Mr.  Francis  J.  Dolan,  S.J. 

Wimhert  Sulliv  an. 

Alexis  McGlannan 

Joseph  Kerr. 

Norman  Sweene^^ 

Robert  Rosensteel. 

Edmund  Frampton. 


Aynallpaljty  nf  Iix*agpr. 

Promolers — In  the  College:  Charles  J.  Ciotti,  ’20;  Kenneth  Graham, 
’22;  George  R.  Gibson,  ’23. 

In  the  High  School,  John  Shea,  ’20;  Nelson  Care3%  ’21;  Albert  Sikor- 
sky, ’21 ; John  Menton,  ’22;  Robert  Di  Paola,  ’22;  William  Kelly,  ’23;  John 
Rlair,  23;  Andrew  Mhdsh,  ’23;  Albert  Satterfield,  1st  Prep.;  William 
Rullen,  2nd  Prep. 
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©brarg  atib  S^abtng  ISonm 

That  the  reading  of  good  books  is  a lost  art  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
younger  students  at  Loyola.  The  enthusiasm  evinced  on  the  opening 
day  eclipsed  all  expectations.  Nor,  did  this  interest  lag;  in  fact,  it  had 
no  chance  to  lag.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  best  current  maga- 
zines, and  the  weekly  addition  of  twenty  or  more  new  books  helped  to 
keej)  alive  and  to  intensify  that  enthusiasm. 

Over  2,500  books  were  drawn  from  October  to  June.  Frequently 
too,  during  the  noon  recess,  the  reading  room  was  crowded  to  capacity. 
Clear  proof,  certainly,  that  the  books  were  not  mere  dust-gathering 
ornaments. 

Such  continued  interest  was  gratifying  to  the  librarians,  who  had 
helj^ed  by  their  co-operation  to  make  the  library  a success.  And  the 
record  of  the  past  year  is  an  assurance  that  the  library  bids  fair  to  stand 
on  a par  with  the  best  of  school-libraries. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Heneling,  S.J.,  Director. 

Joseph  Grimm,  H.  S.  ’21.  Nelson  Carey,  H.  S.  ’21. 

Xavier  Watson,  H.  S.  ’21.  Albert  Sikorska",  H.  S.  ’21. 

L.  Berkelea"  Kines,  H.  S.  ’23. 

g>nbaltt^  of  tljp  Stnmarulatf  Qlnar^tiltan 

Devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  strong  in  the  heart  of  the  college  students. 
Evei'y  Friday  at  eleven  finds  the  members  gathered  in  the  Chapel  eager 
to  pay  their  tribute  of  love  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  After  the  recitation 
of  the  office  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  a 
brief  instruction  is  given  by  the  Beverend  Moderator,  Father  Stinson. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  SECOND  TERM. 


Moderator. Rev.  William  M.  Stinson,  S.J. 

Prefect  Charles  J.  Ciotti,  ’20. 

First  Assistant John  A.  Meyer,  ’21. 

Second  Assistant C.  Ferdinand  Sybert,  ’22. 

Secretary  J.  Joseph  Doyle,  ’20. 

First  Sacristan Frank  Morris,  ’23 

Second  Sacristan J.  Maurice  King,  ’23. 
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For  six  years  previous  to  the  season  of  1917-1918  Loyola  had  been 
regarded  in  the  basketball  realm  as  having  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
South,  and  each  year  had  passed  with  a little  more  glory  and  success 
than  the  preceding  one.  This  progress  received  a severe  blow  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  of  1917-1918  when  the  team  was  forced  to  dis- 
band, as  most  of  the  fellows  were  leaving  college  to  take  their  places 
in  the  services  of  our  country  during  the  war.  The  following  season 
also  passed  without  Loyola  being  represented  on  the  basketball  court, 
but  now,  at  the  close  of  the  present  season,  we  can  look  back  with  pride 
and  joy  at  what  has  been  accomplished  in  one  season  towards  putting 
Loyola  back  in  her  place  of  glory  and  renown  that  she  enjoyed  in  the 
court  game  before  the  war. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  men  who  have  played  on  the 
team.  None  had  played  together  before  except  one  or  two  who  had 
played  on  the  High  School  team  the  previous  year,  and  besides  this  they 
were  forced  to  play  against  the  leading  teams  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  which  were  all  heavier,  older  and  more  experienced.  To  add 
to  these  difficulties  the  matter  of  floors  was  a great  handicap.  As  in 
previous  seasons,  they  were  forced  to  practice  on  one  floor  and  play  on 
another.  Of  the  fifteen  games  played,  ten  were  played  on  different 
floors. 

One  of  the  finest  points  of  the  season  was  the  fighting  spirit  and 
determination  manifested  at  ail  times.  Nearly  anyone  can  be  a good 
sportsman  when  he  is  winning,  but  it  takes  courage  and  determination 
to  show  the  same  sportsmanship  when  he  is  losing;  and  although  teams 
have  passed  through  Loyola  that  have  made  brilliant  records,  none  have 
ever  passed  through  that  have  shown  such  spirit  and  determination 
under  adverse  conditions  as  the  present  team.  With  a large  string  of 
defeats  against  them  the}'^  entered  the  last  contest  with  the  same  spirit 
as  they  entered  the  first  game  of  the  season.  Who  will  ask  more  than 
this?  With  such  spirit  victory  is  bound  to  come  as  was  borne  out  in  the 
last  few  games  of  the  season. 

To  Coach  Schuerholz,  more  than  anyone  else,  praise  is  due  for  the 
work  that  he  has  accomplished  with  the  team.  To  this  shrewd  leader, 
who  has  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  victories  that  have  brought 
the  Blue  and  Gold  to  the  forefront  in  the  court  game,  was  given  the 
task  of  devoloping  a team  from  the  greenest  material  ever  presented  to 
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him,  but  each  day  saw  an  improvement  in  the  squad  under  his  guidance, 
and  the  time  the  season  closed  he  had  welded  together  a team  that 
was  worthy  of  any  college  team  in  the  State. 

Following  the  custom  of  past  3'ears,  the  season  opened  with  the 
Alumni,  a quint  composed  of  former  Loyola  stars.  The  College  was 
without  the  services  of  Barrett  and  Kelly,  who  were  laid  up  with  injuries, 
hut  put  up  a game  battle  against  the  more  experienced  opponents.  The 
game  was  close  throughout,  but  the  “Old  Grads.”  gradually  drew  into 
the  lead  and  won,  30-15. 

The  Alumni  game  was  scheduled  a week  earlier  than  usual  so  as  to 
allow  the  team  to  work  oft'  the  rough  spots  before  the  opening  of  the 
regular  season.  The  first  two  games  were  played  in  Washington,  and 
both  resulted  in  losses.  Gallaudet  was  first  met  and  gave  us  a warm 
reception.  Four  days  later  Catholic  University  was  met  and  after  hold- 
ing them  to  12-5  during  the  first  half  , their  superior  condition  and  team- 
work gave  them  a total  of  37  points  to  our  13  at  the  end  of  the  game. 
We  made  u])  for  this  loss  by  defeating  them  later  in  the  season. 

Tlie  tirst  home  game  took  place  on  December  20,  at  the  Richmond 
Market  Armory.  Temple  University  were  the  visitors,  and  tlie  Phila- 
delphians played  a fast  and  clever  game.  The  affair  was  close  and 
tuird  fought  all  the  wav,  witliout  either  team  gaining  any  advantage, 
and  the  second  half  began  with  the  score  6-6.  Near  the  close  of  this 
period  the  weight  of  the  visitors  began  to  tell  and  they  finally  came  out 
the  victors  of  a 17-11  score. 

After  the  Temple  game,  activities  ceased  until  the  second  week  oJ' 
January.  Tlie  rest  did  the  team  a lot  of  good,  but  Gallaudet  was  in 
ijelter  shape  tlian  we  and  defeated  us  for  the  second  time  this  season. 
A close  game  was  dropped  at  Chestertown  the  following  week  to  Wash- 
ington College.  The  home  team  got  three  baskets  near  the  end  of  the 
game  and  won.  27-21. 

Moravian  was  our  next  guest  and  again  we  were  beaten  by  a few 
points,  but  this  time  tlie  Blue  and  Gold  were  going  strong  near  the  end 
of  the  game;  the  final  whistle,  however,  caught  them  7 points  behind 
Moravian'’s  34  points. 

We  next  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a team  which  later  turned  out 
to  be  tlie  State  champions.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  came  down  and  added 
another  defeat  to  our  already  swelling  list,  and  althougli  the  Blue  and 
Gold  jilayed  the  best  game  displayed  so  far,  they  were  no  match  for  the 
clever  Mountaineer  squad. 

Tlie  team  then  made  tlie  most  extensive  Northern  trip  that  any 
Loyola  team  has  undertaken.  Four  teams  were  met,  and  although  we 
lost  all  four  games,  three  were  lost  by  close  scores.  In  the  fomdli  game 
we  were  beaten  by  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  won  18  straight  games  from  the  leading  colleges  an^  clubs  in  the 
East. 
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After  the  Northern  trip  the  team  was  given  a short  rest  and  then 
finished  the  season  in  a blaze  of  glory  by  winning  two  out  of  three  of 
the  last  games.  Washington  College  was  the  first  team  to  go  down  to 
defeat  before  us.  The  Chestertown  players  started  off  as  if  they 
expected  to  repeat  their  former  victory,  by  scoring  12  points  before  we 
got  any,  but  soon  we  began  to  score  and  continued  to  draw  to  the  top 
with  a certainty  that  could  not  be  denied.  Once  we  got  the  lead  we 
held  it  to  the  end,  although  the  visitors  made  a desperate  attempt  to 
overtake  it  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  game.  Mt.  St.  Mar^^’s  repeated 
their  victory  over  us  the  following  week  at  Emmitsburg,  but  had  a 
much  harder  time  doing  it,  as  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  second 
half  that  they  obtained  a safe  lead. 

The  season  closed  with  a victory  over  Catholic  University  at  the 
Richmond  Market  Armory.  The  game  was  the  best  played  of  the 
season  and  was  closely  fought.  The  Brooklanders’  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  was  9-8,  but  soon  after  the  second  half  started,  goals  by 
Barrett  and  Kearney  put  us  ahead,  and  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
visitors  to  overcome  the  lead,  we  finished  on  the  long  end  of  20-18.  The 
players  and  the  followers  of  the  Blue  and  Gold  were  especially  pleased 
with  this  victory  because  of  the  decisive  defeat  suffered  earlier  in  the 
season  at  Washington. 

Victory  was  a long  while  coming,  but  it  arrived  before  the  season 
closed  and  against  the  same  calibre  teams  that  defeated  us  earlier  in 
the  season,  which  speaks  for  itself  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  Blue  and 
Gold’s  team,  and  especially  for  the  knowledge  of  the  old  reliable. 
Coach  Schuerholz.  The  old  saying  “All’s  well  that  ends  well,”  might 
well  be  applied  here. 

The  “Letter  men”  of  the  college  are;  Captain  William  Sweeney, 
Chester  Kearney,  Arthur  Coniflf,  Gerald  Barrett,  Joseph  Kelly,  and 
Charles  Levin. 

The  following  is  the  summary: 

L.  C.  0pp. 


December  3 — L.  C.  vs.  Alumni,  at  home 15  30 

December  13 — L.  C.  vs.  Wallaudet  College,  at  Washington 31  56 

December  17 — L.  C,  vs.  Catholic  University,  at  Washington 13  37 

December  20 — L.  C.  vs.  Temple  University,  at  home 11  17 

January  10 — L.  C.  vs.  Gallaudet  College,  at  home 12  42 

January  14 — L.  C.  vs.  Washington  College,  at  Chestertown 21  27 

January  17 — L.  C.  vs.  Moravian  College,  at  home 27  34 

January  21 — L.  C.  vs.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  at  home 20  46 

January  31 — L.  C.  vs.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  at  Philadelphia 21  27 

February  2 — L.  C.  vs.  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  at  Brooklyn 19  42 

February  3 — L.  C.  vs.  St.  John’s  College,  at  Brooklyn 21  32 

February  4 — L.  C.  vs.  Seton  Hall  College,  at  South  Orange 17  29 

February  14 — L.  C.  vs. 'Washington  College,  at  home 21  20 
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students,  and  they  decided  that  the  School  ought  to  be  represented  on 
the  baseball  field  as  well  as  on  the  football  field  and  on  the  basketball 
court,  and  agreed  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  A 
“drive”  was  organized,  and  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Athletic  Association,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents, sufficient  money  was  gathered  to  finance  the  team. 


Hion  SCHOOL  B'ASEBALL. 

Standing — J.  Brown,  I.  Lingg,  L.  Ireton,  It.  Barrett,  W.  Cooney,  R.  Helfric-h,  M.  Balcerak, 

J.  Grimm,  mgr.. 

Sitting— J.  Kerr,  E.  Lyons,  R.  O’Connor,  J.  MoFadden,  .1.  Lacy,  J.  Menton, 

E.  Jones,  H.  Jacobs. 

With  this  assurance  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  School,  twenty-five 
candidates  reported  for  practice.  Only  two  of  last  year’s  regulars  were 
among  those  present,  and  so  with  a squad  composed  almost  entirely  of 
“green”  material  the  team  took  the  field  and  made  a fairly  good  show- 
ing in  practice  games  with  Polj^  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s,  Marston’s  and  Hopkins 
Freshman.  The  team  opened  the  season  by  defeating  Dunham’s,  at 
Mt.  Washington,  by  a score  of  10  to  6.  The  next  rival  we  met  was 
McDonough  School  which  has  an  exceptionally  strong  team  this  year. 
In  this  game  we  were  beaten  by  the  score  of  7 to  1. 

So  far,  we  have  won  one  game  and  lost  one  game  and  expect  to  win 
a fair  share  of  the  games  throughout  the  season.  The  best  feature  of 
the  situation,  however,  is  our  bright  outlook  for  the  future,  since  nearly 
all  the  regular  players  are  men  from  the  first  and  second  years,  we  can 
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IIKtII  school  rJASKETBALL. 

Staiuliiig — Irvino-  Hoen.  Ivan  Cannody.  James  Lacy,  Xavier  Watson. 
Seated — Itayinoiul  Ileltiich,  John  Cnmniings,  I’eter  Conglilin. 
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for  the  most  part,  loyally  supported  throughout  the  season,  and 
especially  at  the  Loyola-City  game  at  Mt.  Washington,  when  almost  the 
entire  school  attended  the  fracas. 

The  tentative  schedule  for  next  year  is; 

October  8 — Mt.  St.  Joseph’s,  at  Irvington. 

October  15 — Marston,  at  Clifton  Park. 

October  23 — Rock  Hill,  at  Clifton  Park. 

October  27 — Dunham,  at  Mt.  Washington. 

Xovemher  5 — City  College,  at  Clifton  Park. 

Xovemher  11 — Severn,  at  Clifton  Park. 

Xovemher  19 — Briarley  Hall,  at  Clifton  Park. 

X’^ovember  25 — Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Prep.,  at  Emmitshurg. 

^rhool  SaBkptball 

When  the  call  for  candidates  was  issued,  the  Coach  was  greeted  by 
one  veteran  and  about  twenty  new  candidates.  The  team  this  year  was 
very  light  indeed,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  men  were 
inexperienced,  showed  that  Loyola  could  hardly  hope  to  do  as  well  this 
year  as  she  had  done  in  the  past  few  seasons.  One  thing,  however,  that 
must  be  said  in  favor  of  the  team  is  that  every  team  that  met  it  had  to 
admit  that  they  were  in  a battle.  This  was  shown  in  the  first  game  of 
the  season  when  the  alumni,  led  by  Frank  Holew,  captain  of  last  year’s 
champions,  barely  succeeded  in  defeating  the  team  by  the  score  of  29-26. 

Severn  School  was  our  first  real  test  and  we  were  the  victors.  The 
next  game  was  with  City  College,  which  beat  us  by  a score  of  36-17. 
Calvert  Hall,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  from  the  court,  was  our 
next  rival,  and  departed  the  losers;  hut  at  our  next  appearance  we  were 
defeated  by  our  old  rivals.  Poly.  Then  we  defeated  Rock  Hill,  and 
were  in  turn  defeated  by  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s. 

After  the  Christmas  holidays  we  encountered  a series  of  disasters 
We  were  beaten  by  City  College,  Calvert  Hall  and  Salesianum  High 
In  the  next  game,  the  second  with  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s,  the  team  completely' 
surprised  everyone  when,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  it  was  leading  the 
“Mount”  by  the  score  of  17-10;  and  was  beaten  only  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  play  by  the  score  of  27-22.  The  next  game  was  lost  to 
Western  High  of  Washington,  and  the  season  closed  with  a defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Salesianum. 

At  the  close  of  this  unfortunate  season  the  followers  of  the  team 
consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  next  year  would  prove  more 
successful,  for  we  will  start  the  season  with  the  same  team  that  fin- 
ished the  past  one,  and  the  experience  we  gained  this  year  will  help 
considerably. 
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ililigft  laHkftball 

Having  defeated  City  two  out  of  three  games,  the  Loyola  Midgets 
rightfully  claim  the  115-lb.  championship  of  the  city  and  State. 

A schedule  of  tifteen  games  was  attempted,  and  this  well-trained 
team  played  it  out  with  great  success.  Twelve  times  the  Midgets  came 
out  on  top,  and  they  were  forced  to  bite  the  dust  but  once.  Although 
the  scores  show  three  losses,  two  of  these  were  administered  by  teams 
much  superior  in  weight. 

A great  bulk  of  the  credit  is  due  Mr.  Dolan,  whose  spirited  interest 
and  excellent  coaching  figured  prominently  in  the  glory  attained. 
Jack  Menton,  our  most  consistent  defense  man,  deserves  all  of  the 
credit  which  can  be  showered  upon  him.  When  it  came  to  an  otfen- 
sive  play,  Coady  was  always  in  the  limelight.  Joe  Kerr,  with  his  sen- 
sational shots,  constantly  brought  the  applause  of  the  fans.  O’Malley, 
Kuzniarski,  Ireton,  Sullivan  and  Horrigan,  played  important  parts  in 
the  winning  of  the  championship. 

In  this  manner  did  the  Midgets  uphold  the  Gold  and  Blue  on  the 
basketball  court,  and  by  defeating  the  best  teams  in  the  city  and  State 
they  brought  to  Loyola  the  only  championship  of  1920. 
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laBphall 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Athletic  Association  was  heavily  in  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  basketball  season,  there  was  some  doubt  concerning  the 
possibility  of  putting  a baseball  team  on  the  field  this  year.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  whole  School  the  situation  was  explained  to  the 
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February  19 — L.  C.  vs.  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  at  Emmitsburg 21  37 

February  25 — L.  C.  vs.  Catholic  University,  at  home 20  18 


Field  Goals — Barrett,  35;  Sweeney,  23;  Kearney,  17;  A.  Coniff,  16;  Kelly,  11; 
Levin,  2;  Delea,  2.  Foul  Goals — Coniff,  24;  Sweeney,  21;  Barrett,  20;  Bradley,  10. 
Total  points — 287. 

Bigli  i>rl|Dnl®iF0ntbaU 

Football  was  resumed  last  fall  after  a rather  protracted  period  of 
inactivity.  Although  no  record-breaking  feats  were  accomplished, 
still  a satisfactory  showing  was  made,  as  far  as  could  have  been 
expected,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  experienced  material. 

However,  the  prospects  for  next  year  are  very  bright,  principally 
because  we  will  be  able  to  place  practically  the  same  team  on  the  field 
as  that  which  represented  us  during  the  past  season.  Owing  to  the 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOOTBALL. 

L.  AValker,  W.  Wiiitz,  L.  Iretou,  C.  Roberts.  F.  Waltbam,  1.  Liiigg-,  F.  Horigan,  J.  Fenii,  mgr. 
J.  Rj’an,  J.  Lacy,  R.  O^Coiiuor,  R.  Barrett,  G.  O'Breunan, 

B.  Kirby,  P.  Coolabau. 


wealth  of  prospective  material,  and  to  the  resurrected  interest  shown 
in  football,  our  outlook  for  the  following  season  seems  to  be  anything 
but  depressing. 

A word  of  thanks  is  due  to  our  coach,  Doll  Derr,  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  also  to  Tom  Kelly  and  Eddie  Kerr,  for  their 
value  in  the  coaching  and  intelligence  departments.  The  team  was, 
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start  the  next  season  with  a team  of  veterans,  who,  with  proper  sup- 
port from  the  student-body,  should  be  able  to  capture  the  City  Cham- 
pionship. The  following  is  a list  of  the  players:  Catchers,  O’Conor, 
Capt.,  Cooney;  Pitchers,  McFadden,  Menton;  1st  Base,  Lacy;  2d  Base, 
Jones;  Short  Stop,  Jacobs;  3d  Base,  Lyon,  Balcezak;  Fielders,  Helfrich, 
Lingg,  Barrett,  B. 


Stark 

The  School,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  was  represented  on  the 
“cinder  path”  last  season.  Encouraged  by  this  start,  a few  courageous 
men  endeavored  to  represent  the  School  again  this  year.  Our  first 
apeparance  was  at  the  indoor  meet  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
held  at  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  and  although  the  team  did  not 
cover  itself  with  glory,  it  performed  its  part  well.  Our  next  appear- 
ance was  at  the  Catholic  University  games  in  Washington;  here  we 
ran  both  in  the  dashes  and  long  runs.  The  team  will  make  its  final 
appearance  in  the  big  track  and  field  meet  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Maryland  Scholastic  Athletic  Association  on  May  31,  at  Home- 
wood.  This  year  the  School  has  been  represented  by  P.  DeKowzan, 
C.  Boberts,  I.  Lingg,  J.  McFadden,  B.  Kirby  and  J.  Brown.  While  we 
haven’t  startled  the  populace  by  our  performances,  we  have  hopes  that 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a movement  which  will  soon  place  Loyola 
on  a par  with  the  other  schools  in  this  branch  of  sport,  as  well  as  in  the 
branches  in  which  she  has  made  an  enviable  record  for  herself. 
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WOODSTOCK  COLLEGE 
AID  ASSOCIATION 

Woodstock  College  and  the  Novitiates  at  Pough- 
keepsie and  Yonkers  are  the  seminaries  of  the  Mary- 
land-New York  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesns. 
They  are  in  serious  need  of  aid  for  their  maintenance 
and  continuance.  Upon  these  Houses  of  Study  de- 
pends the  future  of  our  home  and  foreign  mission 
work.  Will  vou  enroll  in  the  Y oodstock  Aid  Asso- 
ciation and  help  to  make  a Jesuit  priest 

CONDITIONS  OF  ^lEMBERSHIP  — $i.oo 
yearly  for  each  one  enrolled,  living  or  dead,  klem- 
liership  includes  subscription  to  The  Pilgrim  of 
Our  Lady  of  Martyrs.  Those  whose  means  will 
])ermit,  may  give  a larger  sum,  as  annual  con- 
tributions and  donations  of  any  amount  will  he 
gratefully  accepted.  The  spiritual  advantages  are  : 


EVERY  YEAR' 

Alasses.  An  Intention  in . lo.ooo 

Decades  of  the  Rosary 125,000 

“Our  Fathers" 100.000 

‘ Hail  Alarys" loc.ooo 

EVERY  DAY 

Holy  Communions,  An  Intention  in 400 


Idle  Prayer  “For  Our  Benefactors"  offered  by  all 
cur  students  at  Wodstock,  at  Poughkeepsie  and  at 
kVnkers. 

Alembership  dues  and  donations  may  be  given  to 

Rev,  Joseph  A,  McEneany  S,  J, 

Loyola  College 
Baltimore,  Md, 


HUTZLER  BrorHERS  € 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


60  PER  CENT.  OF  BALTIMORE’S 
PEOPLE  OWN  THEIR  HOMES 

DO  YOU  OWN  YOURS.^ 

If  Not,  Let  Us  Show  You  How  By  Our  Method 

HOMES  THAT  SATISFY 

EDWARD  J.  STORCK 

1125-26  MUNSEY  BUILDING 

Telephone  St.  Paul  3.^67. 


JOHN  J.  MOYLAN 
Builder 

538  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET 


Phone  Mt.  Vernon  6451 
BOX  TRADE 

STEPHEN  J.  PURZER 

Try  Our  Delicious 

attb  ^uniiapB 

Cigars,  Tobacco,  Stationery  and 
Confectionery 

CALVERT  AND  CENTRE  STS. 


RYAN  & WARD 

DESIGNERS  AND 
MAKERS  OF 

MEN’S  CLOTHES 

ig  West  Saratoga  Street 

(Near  Charles  Street) 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAURICE  WYMAN 

FINE  FOOTWEAR  AND  HOSIERY 

19  WEST  LEXINGTON  STREET  ::  ;;  ::  ::  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Technical  and  Scientific  Publications 
College  and  School  Magazines 
Foreign  Language  Works 


Baltimore  City 
Printing  and  Binding 
Company 

352  EQUITABLE  BUILDING 


JoelGutman&@ 


ROCHE  & WILLIS 
Tailors 

202  WEST  FAYETTE  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Maury  & Donnelly- Williams 
Company 

Fire  Insurance 

COMMERCE  AND  WATER  STS. 

Lowest  Rates.  Best  Companies. 

Losses  Promptly  Paid 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY 


OF  BALTIMORE 


13  SOUTH  STREET 


Capital,  $600,000  Surplus  and  Profits,  Over  $3,300,000 


CHARTERED  1864 


Acts  as  Trustee  of  Corporation  Mortgages.  Eiscal  Agent  for  Corporations 
and  Individuals,  Transfer  A.gent  and  Registrar.  Depository  under  plans 
of  reorganization. 

Acts  as  Executor,  xAdministrator,  Guardian,  Trustee,  Receiver,  Attorney  and 
Agent,  being  especially  or.ganizad  for  careful  management  and  settle- 
ment of  estates  of  every  character. 

Eireproof  Building,  with  latest  and  best  equipment  for  safety  of  contents. 

Safes  for  rent  in  its  large  Eire  and  Burglar  Proof  Vaults,  with  spacious  and 
well-lighted  coupon  rooms  for  use  of  patrons. 

Securities  held  on  deposits  for  Out-of-Town  Corporations  and  persons. 


DIRECTORS: 


H.  WALTERS,  Chairman  of  Board 


JOHN  J.  NELLIGAN,  President  JOHN  W.  MARSHALL,  Vice-Pres. 


Waldo  Newcomer 


Elisha  H.  Perkins 


Douglas  H.  Thomas 
Norman  James 
Samuel  M.  Shoemaker 


Isaac  M.  Cate 


Robert  Garrett 


George  C.  Jenkins 


Blanchard  Randall 


Andrew  P.  Spamer.  2nd  Vice-Pres. 


George  B.  Gammie,  Treasurer 


H.  H.  M.  Lee,  Secretary 


Commonwealth 

Pierre  C.  Dugan 

Bank 

& Nephew 

REAL 

JAMES  R.  WHEELER 

ESTATE 

10  EAST  LEXINGTON  STREET 

HOWARD  AND  MADISON  STS. 

BALTIMORE 

COMPLIMENTS  OF  THE 


Sahi0 

lEngittPmng 

dntnpany 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  AMATEUR  IN  BALTIMORE 

614  North  Calvert  Street 

••AA'heii  ■\’ou  Think;  of  M'ireless,  Think  of  Ts.” 


FOSTER  BROS. 
Manufacturing  Co. 


320  NORTH  HOLLIDAY  STREET 


Service  Station  Day  or  Night 
Hamilton  173 

Use  KELLY  Caterpillar  Truck  Tires 
if  you  want  the  most  miles  for 
your  money 

T.  B.  GATCH&SONS 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRES 
TUBES  AND  TRUCK  TIRES 

Goodrich,  Silvertown  Cord  and  Fabric 
Pneumatic  Tires 

BELAIR  ROAD,  NR.  PARK  AVE. 


BALTIMORE’S  LARGEST  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

^TEWARTa(D. 

tn4!«n/iectlen  With  fames  UcCreeru  & Cou  NcBf  VcrA ' 

Boys*  and  Young  Men*s  Clothing  a Special  Feature 


HOTEL  JOYCE 

OFEERS  THE  TRAVELING  PUBLIC  THE  HIGHEST  HOTEL 
SERVICE  AT  MODERATE  RATES 


160  ROOMS  100  WITH  BATHS 

EVERY  ROOM  HAS  RUNNING  WATER,  PRIVATE  TOILET 

AND  PHONE 


LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  RESTAURANT  AND  GRILL  ROOM 

ON  GROUND  FLOOR 


DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  CAMDEN  STATION,  B.  & O.  R.  R. 


JEROME  H.  JOYCE,  Owner  and  Proprietor 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


SCHELLHASE  & PIPTONE 


C.  & P.  Phone  : : : Wolfe  4174 

JOHN  J.  REIS 


TAILORS 

202  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Successor  to  Manning  Bros. 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese 

3 82  9 FOSTER  AVENUE 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


®’Nnll  $c  QInmpang 

lalttmor?,  : : iKarglatib 

Sport  and  School  Clothes  For  the  Boy  of  Every  Age. 

Priced  Moderately 


A.  H.  Petting  Manufacturing  Jewelry  Co. 

213  NORTH  LIBERTY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  :\ID. 

Diamonds  Precious  Stones 

Fine  Mountings 


Phones — Hamilton  581-582-583 

National  Engineering  & Electric  Co. 

BELAIR  ROAD  AND  SOUTHERN  AVENUE 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ELECTRICAL,  MECHANICAL,  HYDRAULIC  AND  ILLUMINATING 

ENGINEERS 

Switchboard  and  Power  Plant  Installation 
Armature  and  Peed  Coil  Winding 

Dynamo  and  Motor  Repairs  All  Classes  of  Alachine  Work 

ELECTRIC  SIGNS 

ARCHITECTS  DESIGNERS  DECORATORS 


THE  BALTIMORE  CATHOLIC  REVIEW 

A Weekly  Newspaper  of  Catholic  Activities 

ON  SALE  AT  THE  CHURCH 
C.  & P.  Phone,  St.  Paul  2341 


^DuALliySHOP 


Collar  Hug  Clothes 

Bsltimore  and  Liber^  Streets 


( . & r.  Phone,  ^?t.  Paul  2341. 


R.  N.  McCULLOH  & COMPANY 

^pnpral  (Unntrartnra 

STONE  WORK  A SPECIALTY 

HOME  OFFICE,  120  EAST  LEXINGTON  STREET 
BALTIAIORE,  MD. 

ESTIMATES  CIIEEKFULLY  FURNISHED  AND  PKOIMPT  SERVICE  ASSURED 


BALTIMORE 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY  CO. 

307-309  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Opposite  Mercy  Hospital 


C.  & P.  Phone,  St.  Paul  3598  Established  1895 

Baltimore  Electric  Shoe  Repairing  Co, 

S.  G.  FERTITTA.  Manager 

508  EAST  BALTIMORE  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MD, 


Compliments  of  the- 


George  Gunther  Jr. 

Manufacturing  Company 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 


Broadway  and  Eastern  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


UMBRELLAS 

FULL  DRESS  REQUISITES 

C.  it  r.  Phone,  St.  Paul  0893 

JOHN  S.  HYMES 

Compliments 

Men’s  Fixings 

HOSIER\\ 

of  a 

UN.DERWEAR  AND  GLOVES 

AGENTS  FOR 

> 

MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 

Friend 

ReoeiA'intc  Auein-v  for  (hirdiier  & Vail 

Lannilry. 

123  E.  Baltimore  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MI). 

ROYAL  DISINFECTING  COMPANY 

Sanitary 

Products 

201  N.  Gay  St. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Paul  498 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

A FRIEND 

/ 


Trackniffig  C®o 

L-i3x;rN:iE!R*-kir^ 

804  MARYLAND  TRUST  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

WILLIAM  C.  ZICK,  Manager 
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RAILROAD  MILK  CANS—  ALL  SIZES  1920 

William  A.  Conway 

Jobbers  of 

Tin  Plate  Galvanized  and  Black  Iron, 
Gutter  Conductor  Pipe,  Zinc,  Etc. 

• -J  L / / 

A Full  Line  of  Tiners’  Supplies 

Promp  Shipments  From  Stock  and  Direct  Mill  Shipments 


Alt.  Vernon  2751 


626-628  FORREST  STREET 
BALTIAIORE,  AID. 


Alt.  Vernon  1999 


Tell  A"our  Tinner  A"ou  Want  t'GAiWAY’S  TIA  PLATE. 


C.  & P.  Telephones 

A 


Sheet  Metal 
Work 

516-518  NORTH  CALVERT  ST. 
BALTIMORE 


Tel.  AI,  A^ernon  2624 

M.  W.  Alullen 

881  NORTH  HOWARD  STREET 
Sole  Agent  For 

Ruud  Water  Heaters 

HAND  AND  ELECTRIC 
DISH  WASHERS 


The 

National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

Baltimore  and  St.  Paul  Streets. 

Chartered  in  1795 
“The  Oldest  Bank  in  Maryland” 


O^CONOR 

REALTY  COMPANY 


Depository  of  tha  United  States,  State  of 
Maryland,  City  of  Baltimore 


438 


Savings  Department,  3%  Per  Cent.  Interest 

Officers 

T.  Rowland  Thomas President 

.Tohn  Schoenewolf  Vice-President 

William  .1.  Delcher Cashier 

Snowden  Hoff Asst.  Cashier 

Theodore  X.  Austin Asst.  Cashier 

R.  Rossiter  Rever Asst.  Cashier 


Equitable  Building 

Homewood  1897 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 
A FRIEND 


Homewood  1897 

P.  COYNE  SONS 

W.  M.  OWINGS 

Furniture 

GROCER 

and  Rugs 

“THE  PLACE  TO  GET  YOUR 

Charge  Accounts  Solicited 

EATS” 

845  AND  847 

If  We  Please  You,  Tell  Others;  If 
Not,  Tell  Us 

GREENMOUNT  AVENUE 

Open  Evenings 

St.  Catherine* s Normal 
Institute 

Harlem  and  Arlington  Avenues 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Academic  and  Normal  Courses 
and  Preparatory  School  for  Girls 


Teachers’  Diploma  Given 


Metropolitan  Savings  Bank 

Of  Baltimore 
(Established  1867) 

Cor.  Charles  and  Saratoga  Sts. 
Officers 

C.  C.  SMlilVEK  .... 

MICHAEL  S.  HAAS  . . . 


I’resident 

Treasiu'er 


Directors 


•Tolm  ^I.  Littig 
E.  K.  Murphy 
Albert  T.  Myer 
C.  Shriver 
.Mian  Macsherry 
Frank  A.  Furst" 


(I.  .Schiafflno 
Adam  Deupert 
n.  .J.  Dugan 
.John  B.  A.  tVlieltle 
F.  X.  Donnelly 
Dwell  Daly 


FRANCIS  C.  DORSEY 

Plumbing 

HEATING 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTING 


ROLAND  PARK,  MD. 

Phones,  Tuxedo  18  and  517. 


C.  & P.  Phone  Homewood  3500 

GEO.  J.  STORCK  & SON 

Lumber,  Sash 
Doors,  Blinds,  Etc. 

2410  and  2418  CREEAMOINT  AVE. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Hotel  Bolvodore 

CHARLES  AT 
CHASE  ST. 


FIREPROOF 
ELEGANT  REFINED 
EUROPEAN 


Cuisine  and  Service 
Francais 


Pure  Artesian  Water 
throughout  from  our  well 
1000  feet  deep. 

Direct  Car  Lines  and  Taxi- 
cabs to  and  from  all  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Depots. 
Catering-  at  all  times  and 
always  to  the  comfort  of 
guests. 

Management 
JOHN  E.  LETTON 


**Say  It  With  Flowers** 

SAMUEL  FEAST  & SONS 

S.  E.  Cor.  Charles  and  Pleasant  Sts. 


Real  Estate  Appraisers 

Phone  Mt.  Vernon  311 

E.  T.  NEWELL  & CO. 

(Ernest  T.  Newell) 

Auctioneers 

Office  and  Salesrooms 

519  NORTH  HOWARD  STREET 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Loyola  Perpetual  Building 
Association 

Of  Baltimore  City 

S.  E.  COK.  CHARLES  AND  PRESTON  STS. 
Open  EVElvY  MONDAY  for  the  reteption 
of  dues  from  9 A.  M.  to  8 P.  M. 

Opou  DAILY  from  9 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M. 

Dividends  Every  Six  Months. 
Money  Always  On  Hand. 

No  Back  Dues  Required. 
Borrowers  Share  In  Profits. 
OEEICERS — tYm.  ,T.  Donnelly.  President; 
Matthew  S.  Brenan.  Yice-President ; .Tohn 
T.  Kelly.  Treasurer;  Erancis  G.  Rosen- 
steel.  Secretary. 


The  Merchant  Tailor  Who  Sells  Lemmert  Clothes 

Read y-to-W ear  Clothes  for  Boys  and  Young  Men 

Smart-Looking  Clothes  Tuxedo  and  Evening  Suits 

LEMMERT 

19  EAST  FAYETTE  STREET,  NEAR  ST.  PAUL 

Take  Elevator 


Phone  Mt.  Vernon  3096 

H.  C.  WIEDEFELD 

Funeral 
Director 

914  GREENMOUNT  AVENUE 
Residence. 

1603  NORTH  CAROLINE  STREET 

Phone  Wolfe  3932 

DON’T  RUN— JUST  PHONE  MADISON  2440,  4120,  1249 

THE  PARK  PHARMACY 

FULTON  AND  WOODBROOK  AVENUES,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Prescriptions  Called  For  and  Delivered  Anywhere 
Three  Phones  At  Your  Service 


Compliments 

of 

C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Company 


Compliments 

of 

Isaac 

Hamburger 
& Sons 

BALTIMORE  AND  HANOVER 
STREETS 


Meyer  & 
Thalheimer 

Stationers,  Printers 
Blank  Book  Makers 


Office  Furniture 


10  aiul  i::  XORTH  HOWARD  STRKET 


H.  B.  WEAVER 

Official  Photographer  for  The  Loyola  College 

Annual 

1714  EAST  EAGER  STREET 

HOAIE  PORTRAITURE  A SPECIALTY 


Frank  F.  Meyers  John  L.  Meyers 

Meyers 
& 

Meyers 

General  Auctioneers 

223  W.  Fayette  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Phone  St.  Paul  8439 


ROCKAWAY  BEACH  ON 
MIDDLE  RIVER 

BEAUTIFUL  WATER  FRONT 
LOTS 

Fine  P>athin,£r.  Ptoating.  Good  Fishing  and 
Grahbing. 

T’P.  OX  EASY  TERMS. 

FOR  SAFE  OR  RENT. 

Five  Fine  Lots  VVitii  Bungalows. 

Take  Middle  River  Gar  to  -Tosenhans.  Then 
Bus  to  Roekaway  Beach. 

Agent  on  Property  Sundays. 

ROCKAWAY  BEACH  REALTY  CO. 
St.  Paul  673  438  Equitable  Building 


Phones  St.  Paul  6089-6090 

Dock  Office.  St.  Paul  S572 

y.  Goddard  Mattingly 

Wholesale — Retail 

LUMBER 

Cross  Ties,  Piling,  Etc. 

Yellow  Pine  and  Hardwoods 

Rough  or  Surfaced 

15  S.  GAY  ST.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


823 


T . Jones  & Sons 

THE  BALTIMORE 

COSTUMERS 

NORTH  HOWARD  STREET 


Costumes  for  Mask  Balls,  Operas 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Etc. 

Full  Dress  and  Tuxedo  Suits  for  Hire 
Oxford  Caps  and  Gowns 


S.  G.  SPARKS  & CO. 

SPARKS,  MD. 

Farm  Supplies 

FEED,  COAL  AND  HARDWARE 
International  Farm  Machinery 


OLDEST  BRAND  IN  AMERICA  ESTABLISHED  1855 

B A U G H ^ S 
RAW 
BONE 

FERTILIZERS 
FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Permanently  improve  and  enrich  the  soil,  combined  with  increased  first 

crop  returns 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

THE  BAUGH  & SONS  CO.  : : : Baltimore,  Md. 


DOES  YOUR  ROOF  LEAK? 

If  so,  we  will  examine  it,  free  of  cost.  Possibly  it  can  bt  repaired  at  a 
small  expense,  and  be  preserved  for  years;  or  else  we  give  you  an  estimate 
for  a new  roof  on  a TEN-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 

WE  REPAIR  AND  APPLY  GUTTERS,  SPOUTS,  METAL  CORNICES, 
SKYLIGHTS,  METAL  CEILINGS,  ETC. 

Chesapeake  Roofing  and  Pipe  Covering  Co. 

148-154  NORTH  HAY  STREET 

t’lione  Mt.  Vernon  L'olO.  All  Onlers  Ky  Mail  Promptly  Attended  To.  Estimates  Given. 

HENRY  G.  PLUMHOFF  & CO. 

Installing  Pipeless  Furnace,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers 

Metal  Rootinjj  and  Spouting  Stove  and  Furnace  Work  Roofs  Repair  and  Painted 

542  NORTH  CALVERT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Residence;  Gverlea  Next  to  t'orner  Centre  Street 


TEMPLAR 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  SMALL  CAR  BUILT  IN 
AMERICA 

TEMPLAR  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

2007-09  NORTH  CHARLES  STREET 


BALTIMORE’S  BEST  STORE 

Hochschild.Kohn  8c  Co- 

HOWARD  AND  LEXINGTON 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 
A FRIEND 


j'piG  Advertisers 
i;  Engraving  G). 

Artists,  En^aVers 

H*  Catalog  Illustrators 

S INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
h'  501-509  E.  PRESTON  ST. 

■"  J^fioneJ^t.Vernon 

^ 1_I! 

COMPLIMENTS 
OF  A FRIEND 


Phone  Homewood  4438 

MARTIN  HORN 

Manufacturer  of 

SAUSAGE,  BOLOGNA,  PUDDING,  ETC. 

STALL  424-42()  BELAIR  MARKET 

Factory,  2208  Harford  Avenue  Residence,  2200  Mayfield  Avenue 


DRINK  AND  ENJOY 

C.  D.  KENNY  CO. 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


16  CITY 

STORES 

1 

! 

Phones,  Madison  557  and  558 

Chas.  S.  Rnppersbefger 

Gustav  H.  Ruppersberger,  Jr. 

Residence,  2632  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

C.  EDW.  BASSLER 

G.  H.  Ruppersberger’s  Sons 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Fancy  Groceries 
and  Provisions 

Lamb,  Mutton  and  Veal 

734-736  LENNOX  STREET 

STALLS:  8 RICHMOND  MARKET 

78  BELAIR  MARKET 

C.  & P.  Phones 

ROBERT  P.  ARTHUR 

C.  & I’.  I’lione,  Volfe  OOf)-F. 

FRESH  FRUIT 

J.  F.  KlLIilAN 

Groceries,  Meats,  Provisions, 
Cigars  and  Cigarettes 

DEALEIi  TX 

Baltimore  Dressed  Meats 

ITS  E.  criASE  STREET, 

and  Groceries 

P.AETEMOIU':,  :MI). 

'I’elephone,  Mt.  Vernon  2!t4,S. 

Cor.  BOND  and  ABBOTT  STS. 

CALVERT  LUNCH 

503  N.  CALVERT  ST. 
Special  attention  to  Loyola  students 


JOSEPH  SERIO,  Proprietor 

JOHN  L.  MURPHY,  Manager 

J.  J.  ALBERT  A.  E.  ALBERT 

LUCO  TRAPANI  & SON 

ITIOXE 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

M.  ALBERTIS  SONS 

lOsfnlilislieil  ISGl 

Dealers  in  Early  Fruits  and 

HIGH  GRADE  MEATS 

Vegetables 

541-543  Lexington  Market 

Stalls  427-428  Belair  Market 

T’HE  AITTtE(TATEl)  (TKX’OEATES 

fJUALlTY  FIRST 
'reh'phone.  ,Mt.  Vernon  24()(; 

DAVIS  BROTHERS 

JOHNSTON’S 

FORMERLY  Wmi  A.  1101/1' 

MANUFACTURERS  O !■' 

M J TWiATJlvEE 

High  Grade  Ice  Cream,  French 
Pasteries  and  Fancy  Cakes 

Sold  by  all  First-Class  Con  = 
fectioners  and  Druggist 

SniuLiy  Delivery. 

!)4I  :\IAI)ISOX  AVENUE, 

BALTIMORE,  MI). 

EUGENE  MAGK,  rresiilent. 

JAMES  E.  CLANCY,  Treasurer. 

MATTIIEM'  MUKPIIY,  Secretary. 

MACK,  MILLER 
CANDLE  CO. 

Bleachers  and  Refiners  of  Bees  Wax. 
Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

CANDLES 

351-353  Ea.st  .Sixty-first  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Insure  in  a Home  Company 

MUTUAL  LITE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE 

ASSETS  OVER  $2,500,000 

INDUSTRIAL 
NSURANCE 

M.  S.  B'RENAN.  IT’esident. 

HENRY  ROTH.  Secretary. 

15  SOUTH  ST.  BALTO.  MD. 


JOSEPH  M.  KELLY 

Avrni 

ARTHUR  C.  MACY 

Diamonds 

and 

Artistic  Jewelery 
205  N.  CHARLES  STREET 


WALLACE  STEBBINS  & SONS 

BALTLMORE,  MD. 

Power  Plants  and  Steam  Heating  Apparatus,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Pumps,  etc. 

Pipe  fittings  and  Supplie.s 
Machine  and  pipe  work  a Specialty 


KILN  DRIED 
KINDLING  WOOD 

Reliable  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Co. 

PRESIDENT  AND  FAUN  ST. 

ST.  I-AUL  4042 


The  Park  Quality  Shop 
Clothiers  and  Tailors 
Two  Reasons 

Why  we  want  you  to  buy  from  us 

1- A  Savings  of  high  rent 

2- Pure  Wool  and  good  workmanship 

2307-2316  Fulton  Ave. 

PHONE  :\E\I)IS()N  7227 


John  J.  Gunning  Jos.  W.  Gnnning 

•John  M.  Gnnning 

Telephone  G'reen  Stamps 

Gunning’s  Since  1895 

’'Good  Things  to  Eat“ 

1919  Greenmount  Avenue 

ill'.  I’feifer  is  always  glad  to  see  yon. 

‘ASK  GRANDMA’ 

BALTIMORE  ML). 

OMAR 

DAIRY  LUNCH 

DROP  IN  AND  REFRESH 

YOURSELF  DURING  RE- 
CESS AND  LUNCH  HOUR 

424  N.  CALVERT  ST. 

f Residence.  Gilnvor  4101 

C.  & I*  Phones:  y Residence.  Homewood  4430  DAILY  IN  ATTENDANCE 

( ilai'ket,  ilt.  Vernon 

329t) 

GEORGE  SCHUPPNER  & SONS 

Baltimore  Dressed  Beef 

Tongues  and  Corned  Beef  A Specialty 

STALLS:  5-7  RICHMOND  MARKET 

Residence,  2036  Harford  Ave. 

UNION  ABATTOIR 

CHAS.  H.  THUJWEL 

THOMAS  H.  SPURRIER 

219  E 27th  ST. 

Fresh  Dressed  Poultry 

Baltimore  Dressed  Poultry 

Fresh  Meats 

Company 

Sea  Food  and  Game  in  Season 

Lexington,  Broadway  and  Southeast 

GREEN  GOODS 

Markets 

AND 

STAPLE  GROCERIES 

42-44-46  SOUTH  FRONT  STREET 

I’hone,  Homewood  1355 

JAMES  W.  HUGHES 

CATERER 

THE  JOHN  T.  RADFORD  CO. 

12  East  Centre  Street 

Waste  Dealers 

RHONE  CONNECTIONS 

BANQUETS,  RECEPTIONS  AND 

1018  ASHLAND  AVENUE 

DINNERS 

iVITH  EVERY  REQUISITE 

— yours  truly  always 

E.  void' 

Manufacturer  Jeweler 

Makers  of  School  Medals  and  Class 
Pins  of  Every  Description,  Catalogue 
and  Samples  Sent  on  Application. 

727  7th  St.  N.  W. 

Lauers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

449-457  N.  Gay  St. 

JOHN  W.  SCHNEIDER 

Pharmacist 

Greenmount  Ave.  & Eager  St. 

BALTOIOKE,  MD. 

ESTABLISHED  1855 

WILl.  & BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  Inc. 

The  Pioneer  Church  Candle  Manufacturers  of  America 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Highest  Grades  of 

CHURCH  CANDLES 

Originators  and  Only  Makers  of  the 

GENUINE  VIGIL  LIGHT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ST.  LOUIS 


BLACK  BROS. 

HENRY  W.  MEARS 

& SON 

Funeral  Designs 
a Specialty 

Funeral  Directors 

403  E.  Chase  St. 

805  N.  Calvert  St. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

C.  H.  CROMWELL,  President  M.  J.  CROMWELL,  Vice-President 

JOHN  J.  DUFFY,  JR.,  General  Manager 

lAFAYEnE  MILL  AND  LOMBER  CO. 

ROUGH-— LUMBER-— DRESSED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS,  MOULDINGS,  ETC. 

Hardwood  Interior  Finish 

Lafayette  Avenue  and  P.  B & W.  R.  R. 


open  The  Door  Of  Opportunity 
For  Your  Children 


A practical  Business  Education  that  Calvert  gives  opens  wide  the 
door  of  opportunitv  for  your  children.  Better  than  insurance  on  your 
Ide,  the  verv  best  legacv  for  your  hoy  or  girl — A Calvert  Business 
College  Scholarship. 


Through  Calvert's  Portals  have  passed  thousands  of  the  Highest- 
Paid  Stenographers  and  Bookdveepers  of  this  city.  Time  is  money; 
enroll  vour  son  or  daughter  today ! 

Founded  1904 

Calvert  Business  College 

K.  Z.  DONELLAX.  President 

345  N”.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 


LOYOLA  COLLEGE 

«• 

CALVERT  AND  MONUMENT  STREETS 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  JESUIT  FATHERS 

COLLEGE 

A four  years’  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Philosophy,  History,  Science,  Mathematics,  Literature — ancient  and 
modern,  Oratory,  Christian  Doctrine. 

EVENING  COURSES 

Ethics,  Psychology,  History,  English,  Sociology-Pedagogy.  For 
men  and  women. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

A four  years’  course,  embracing  Languages,  History,  Elementary 
Science,  Mathematics,  Elocution,  Christian  Doctrine. 

PREPARATORY 

A Grammar  Class  especially  designed  to  meet  High  School  En- 
trance Requirements. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Six  granted  every  year  to  Parochial  School  boys  who  have  finished 
the  Eighth  Grade.  Competitive  examinations  held  in  June  and 
September. 


LIBRARY  AND  READING-ROOM,  GYMNASIUM,  BATHS  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  LOCKERS 


SCHOOL  OPENS  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14th 


FOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 
THE  REVEREND  PREFECT  OF  STUDIES 


